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Art. I.—The History of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa, com- 
prising a.period of eighty-four years, from 1079 to 1163, with 
their genuine letters from the collection of Amboise. By the 
Rey. Joseph Berington. Philadelphia, published by Abraham 
Small—i819. 


‘N° one,’ says the Reverend author, ‘ has ever read Mr. Pope’s 
inimitable poem without being interested in the fate of the 
lovers, whose sad and tender story he as a poet has told so well.’ 
He is right, and the interest excited by Pope’s verses will gain 
many readers to this volume who would not be otherwise tempted 
to peruse it; for certainly Mr. Berington does not excel in the 
graces of composition. Out of ‘a most curious and romantic story 
he has made‘a very dull book, and most unaccountably has thought 
proper to mix the driest detaille of what he calls ‘ the general events 
of the period in which they (Abeillard and Heloisa) lived,’ with 
his narrative of the lnditoteunes which befel the hero and heroine 
of his tale. 
~ Still however the volume contains much remarkable matter, and 
presents a view of the celebrated lovers somewhat differing from 
Mr. Pope’s, showing Heloisa to greater and Abeillard to less ad- 
vantage. As we shall see. 

Peter Abeillard was born in the year 1079, in the village of 
Palais near Nantes, and as it was said, was called by the name of 
Abeillard trom the bee, (Abeille) because his mother dreamed 
she saw honey dropping from his lips—a presage of his future elo- 
quence. He was destined for the profession of arms, but smitten 
with the love of learning, he resigned his inheritance and rights of 
primogeniture to his younger brothers, and, as he expressed it, ‘ at 
the feet of Minerva sacrificed all the military pomp which blazes 
round the car of the god of war.’ He had scarcely reached his 


sixteenth year, when he felt himself strong enough ‘to rely on his 

own exertions, and quitted his masters who had nothing more to 

teach him. He came to Paris, in his twentieth year, then the great 

centre of all the knowledge of which the elev enth century could 
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boast. Among the masters, whose reputation was great in the 
Parisian schools, William de Champeaux was the most eminent. 


‘Cotemporary writers speak highly of his abilities and of his 
virtues, and he was deeply versed, they tell us, and well exercis- 
ed in all the arts of the dialectic discipline. As with painful emu- 
lation he had risen to the highest honours in his profession, so was 
he jealous of the fame he had acquired, and feared the most dis- 
tant rival. ‘The lessons of this man Abeillard frequented, and he 
was much pleased with the choice he had made. His fluency of 
language, and the acuteness of his reasoning, seemed to throw new 
charms over his favourite art. In animation of spirit, he soon be- 
gan to skirmish with the foremost of the scholars, and sometimes 
he dared to question even de Champeaux himself. The veteran 
was delighted with the prompt character of his disciple, and au- 
gured to himself a fresh increase of fame from the exertion of 
abilities, which he flattered himself, he should soon be able to draw 
out in the support of his own opinions. 

‘In these dispositions of mutual benevolence, from which the 
youthful mind of Abeillard pictured to itself scenes of future hap- 
piness, a commerce of friendship began, and he was taken to board 
into the house of his master. From this circumstance, as he had 
more frequent opportunities of improvement, so might he soon 
learn that de Champeaux was not a hero at all times; and the blaze 
of glory which had seemed to surround him among the plaudits of 
his scholars, insensibly vanished when viewed with a familiar eye. 
He began to suspect that this wide-spreading tree was perhaps 
rather loaded with leaves than fruit.—The stripling now walked 
with a bolder step into the schools: he dared publicly to contend 
with Champeaux; he attacked, in serious language, some even of 
his most favoured opinions; he repeated these attacks daily with 
more petulance; and sometimes, says he, I seemed to feel a supe- 
riority in argument.—The eve of the philosopher looked benevo- 
lence no longer; confused, angry, mortified, he left his seat; and 
Abeillard was soon obliged to provide himself with another estab- 
lishment. 

‘The schools, as we know from the histories of the age, were 
not only filled with students, as at present; but men in years, per- 
sons of distinction, fathers of families, and ministers of state, after 
the toils of the day were over, crowded to them as to a theatre of 
amusement, There was novelty in the scene, and Latin, the lan- 
guage of the disputants, was very generally understood. The 
tournaments and other martial exercises, which soon after prevail- 
ed in Europe, were to the body, what these controversies had been 
to the mind. The gauntlet of defiance was here also thrown down, 
and bold or presumptuous was the man, who dared to take it up. 

‘ After six months of intrigue and contest, the old professor gave ~ 
way, and Abeillard entered Melun at the head of a numerous band 
of followers. The victory was signal. 
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‘The schools opened with eclat. The late opposition had but 
given lustre to his name, and animation to his talents. His les- 
sons were thronged: curiosity was on tiptoe to see the youth, who 
had discomfited the Goliath of Paris; and the most brilliant success 
attended his exertions.’ 


An absence of two years on account of his health, impaired by 
excessive study, gave his rival de Champeaux an opportunity to 
regain the public favour, but Abeillard’s return to Paris was fol- 
lowed by a second victory—after a great deal of controversy and 
bitter contests for superiority, and left him master of the field. 


‘This may be regarded as the most brilliant epoch in the life of 
Abeillard. He rose every morning to the smiles of an approving 
public; and the church, at the same time, willing to testify the high 
opinion she entertained of his merit, presented him with a canon- 
icate in the cathedral of Paris.—It was a smmecure, and the emolu- 
ments were bestowed on him without any further obligation; for 
I do not find he was at all engaged in the ecclesiastical state.’ 


But satiated with success, or disgusted with the frivolous sophis- 
try which under the name of logic and philosophy had occupicd 
his attention—or perhaps meditating other triumphs, he applied 
himself to the study of theology, and placed himself under the 
tuition of Anselm, a canon who had long taught at Laon with the 
greatest applause. But he liked his theological professor no better 
than he had de Champeaux his master in philosophy, and he soon 
undertook to be a lecturer himself. His subject was the prophecy 
of Ezekiel. 


‘ But few were present at the first lecture: the attempt was deem- 
ed both arrogant and ridiculous. He acquitted himself, however, 
so much to the satisfaction of his hearers, that they requested he 
would proceed, and they complimented him on the precision and 
sublimity of his comment. The following days, the whole town 
pressed to hear him; every word he uttered was carefully taken 
down; and, as it had before happened at Melun and Paris, the 
streets of Laon echoed with the name of Abeillard.’ 


This invasion of the prerogatives of Anselm soon brought down 
an interdiction upon Abeillard’s lectures, and he was obliged to 
leave Laon. He repaired, however, to Paris, and pursued his ob- 
ject there with signal success. 


‘ He began his lectures with the prophecy of Ezekiel, complet- 
ing the exposition he had commenced in the country. His auditors 
were charmed; the first philosopher, they said, was become the 
first divine. Multitudes of fresh scholars flowed in from all quar- 
ters: he therefore judged proper to resume his old lecture of phi- 
losophyys The sister sciences were pleased with this amiable union; 
they had too long been kept asunder from each other; and both 
from the mouth of Abeillard received new strength and new 
charms.’ 
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‘In the following words does a contemporary speak of these 
times in a letter addressed to Abeillard: “‘ No distance of country, 
no height of mountains, no depth of vallies, no intricate journey 
beset with perils and thieves, could withhold your scholars from 
you. Rome sent her children to receive your instruction: she who 
had been the mistress of every science now confessed her inferiori- 
ty. The youth of Britain crowding to their shores were not in- 
timidated by the sea which met their eyes, or the billows that broke 
at their feet: in spite of danger, they cleared the dreadful pass. 
The more remote islands dismissed their savage sons. Germany, 
Spain, Flanders, the people of the north and of the south, flocked 
to you; in their mouths your name only was heard; they admired, 
they praised, they extolled your abilities. I speak not of those 
whom the walls of Paris enclosed, nor of the inhabitants of our 
neighbouring or more distant provinces: from you they as ardent- 
ly sought for wisdom, as if all its treasures had been there locked 
up. Ina word, moved by the splendor of your genius, by the 
charms of your elocution, and by the acuteness of your penetration, 
to you they all approached, as to the source from which science 
flowed in the purest stream.” ’ 


He was now the spoiled child of fortune, but Paris was a scene 
of general licentiousness, and he could'not withstand the tempta- 
tions of debauchery and vice. 


‘ Speaking of himself at this period, he says: “ It is in the lap of 
prosperity that the mind swells with foolish vanity; its vigor is 
enervated by repose, while the indulgence of pleasure completes 
the victory. Ata time, when I thought myself the first philoso- 
pher in Europe, nor feared to be disturbed in my seat of eminence, 
then it was, that I who had been a pattern of virtue, first loosened 
the rein at the call of passion. In proportion as I had risen higher 
on the scale of literary excellence, the lower did I sink into vicious 
depravity. I quitted those paths of virtue, which all my predeces- 
sors had trodden with so much renown. Pride and pleasure were 
the monsters that subdued me.”’’ 


It was at this moment his acquaintance began with the accom- 
plished Heloisa, she had just reached her eighteenth year, he was 
not far from his fortieth. Heloisa lived at Paris with her uncle 
Fulbert a canon of the Cathedral church, who had spared no ex- 
pense in the education of his niece. 


‘In other regards niggardly, here he was profuse; and what- 
ever, in the literary arts of the age, the best masters had to give, 
that he endeavoured to procure for Heloisa.—She is represented 
as a prodigy in science: but it should seem as if her encomiasts, 
willing to delineate a phenomenon in the female world, had brought 
together every excellence their minds could fancy, and had pre- 
sented the rich gift to the niece of Fulbert. It was not only in the 
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circles of Paris, they say, that her name was familiar: it had pene- 
trated to the extreme parts of the kingdom.’ 


The professor of theology seems—and indeed he stands self- 
convicted—to have cherished a deliberate scheme of the most 
atrocious villainy against the virtue and happiness of this unfortu- 
nate young woman. 


‘He began to show great attention to scme of Fulbert’s friends; 
and when he thought them secure, he opened to them his wishes, 
which were, that they would propose to the good man to take him 
into his house as a boarder. Its being so near to the schools, he 
said, would be a great conveniency; that he should not hesitate 
upon terms, however high they might be; that the bustle and soli- 
citude, necessarily attendant on house-keeping, deranged that 
equanimity, which study called for; and that his expenses were 
heavier than he could conveniently support. Fulbert, he knew, 
was very fond of money; and as the first of his desires was to pro- 
cure for his niece every means for her further improvement, he 
trusted, that his proposal, coming in so eligible a form, would not 
be rejected.—The old canon swallowed the bait with eagerness. 
Money, and with it the prospect of benefitting Heloisa, accorded 
with all the feelings of his heart. : 

‘When Abeillard had obtained the old man’s permission to re- 
move to his house, the first thing the latter proposed to him was, 
that he would take some charge of his niece. The philosopher as- 
sented. That he would dedicate much of his time to her instruc- 
tion, seemed an unreasonable request: finally, however, he entreat- 
ed him that, should he have any vacant moments after his return 
from school, either by night or day, them he would give to Heloi- 
sa; and still to evince how much he prized his instruction, it was 
his request, he said, that should he find her negligent or inatten- 
tive, he would chastise her severely. 

* Viewing this simplicity of the uncle, I was not less astonished, 
observes Abeillard, than if I had beheld a shepherd entrusting his 
lamb to the care of a hungry wolf. He committed his niece to me, 
to be taught, and to be corrected, as I pleased; which in fact, was 
supplying me with every occasion, not only of gaining her affec- 
tions, but likewise with a power of forcing her, by chastisement, 
to comply with my desires, should persuasion prove ineffectual. 
But there were two considerations, with which all suspicion of 
evil was incompatible; ‘the love he felt for Heloisa, and the opinion 
he entertained of my virtue.’ 


We need not dwell upon the sequel; his arts were but too suc- 
cessful. And in the indulgence of his guilty love he became ne- 
glectful of his school and his reputation. Their connexion was 
every where talked of before her uncle discovered it. When it be- 
came known to him, Abeillard was of course obliged to leave the 
house; and soon after he carried off Heloisa in the night, and con- 
veyed her to his relations in Britanny. Here she was delivered of 
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a son, for whom however neither one of his parents seem to have 
felt much affection or solicitude—in their correspondence they 
never mention him, and although he lived to be a canon of the 
church, they never concerned themselves in the smallest degree in 
his behalf. 

Abeillard now offered to old Fulbert to marry Heloisa, provided 
the marriage should be kept secret. The old man gladly consented 
to a reconciliation on these terms, and Abeillard went again to 
Britany, where Heloisa still remained for the purpose of bringing 
her back to Paris to be married. 

Heloisa, at first, refused to marry him, urging, besides the rea- 
sons which Mr. Pope attributes to her, that Abeillard’s prospects 
of advancement in the church would be thereby destroyed, and his 
reputation otherwise injured. 


‘Is it by disgracing you that I must be exalted? What reproach- 
es should I merit from the world, from the church, from the schools 
of philosophy, were I to draw from them their brightest star: and 
shall a woman dare to take to herself that man, whom nature 
meant to be the ornament and the benefactor of the human race? 
No, Abeillard, [ am not yet so shameless.—Then reflect on the 
state of matrimony itself: with its littlenesses and its cares, how 
inconsistent is it with the dignity of a wise man! St. Paul earnestly 
dissuades from it; so do the saints; so do the philosophers of an- 
cient and modern times. Think on their admonitions, and imitate 
their example.—I will suppose you engaged in this honourable 
wedlock. What an enviable association; the philosopher and 
chamber-maids, writing desks and cradles, books and distaffs, pens 
and spindles! Intent on speculation, when the truths of nature and 
religion are breaking on your eye; will you bear the sudden cry of 
children, the lullaby of nurses, or the turbulent bustling of disor- 
derly servants? I speak not of your delicacy which, at every turn, 
must be disagreeably offended. In the houses of the rich these in- 
conveniences, I own, can be avoided: with you and me, Abeillard, 
it must be otherwise.—In the serious pursuits of wisdom, I am 
well aware, there is no time to lose; worldly occupations are in- 
consistent with the state. Is philosophy only to have your vacant 
hours? Believe me, as well totally withdraw from literature, as at- 
tempt to proceed in the midst of avocations. Science admits no 
participation with the cares of life. View the sages of the heathen 
world, view the philosophising sects among the Jews, and among 
us view the real monks of the present day. lt was in retirement, 
in a total seclusion from noisy solicitudes, that these men preten- 
ded to give ear to the inspiring voice of wisdom.—May I speak 
of sobriety and continence, Abeillard? But it does not become me 
to instruct you. I know, however, how the sages of whom I speak, 
did live.—You moreover are a churchman, bound to severer du- 
ties. Is it in wedlock you mean to practise them? Will you rise 
from my side to sing the holy praises of the Lord?—The preroga- 
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tive of the church may perhaps weigh lightly with you; support 

then the character of a philosopher: if you have no respect for holy 
things, let common decency check the intemperance of your de- 
signs.—Socrates, my Abeillard, was a married man; and the ex- 
ample of his life has been set up as a beacon, to warn his follow- 
ers from the fatal rock. The feats of Xantippe are upon faithful 
record.—The hidden feelings of my soul shall be open to you. 
Abeillardgaijas in you only that all my wishes centre. I look for 
no wealth, no alliances, no provision. I have no pleasures to gra- 
tify; no will to serve but yours. In the name of wife there may be 
something more holy, something more imposing: but I vow to 
heaven, should Augustus, master of the world, offer me his hand 
in marriage, and secure to me the uninterrupted control of the. 
universe, I would deem it more honourable to be called the mis- 
tress of Abeillard, than the wife of Cesar.’ 


But they were married, and therein does Mr. Pope most unfair- 
ly misrepresent Heloisa. She did become, however reluctantly, 
his ‘ lawful, wedded wife.’ 

She persisted i in keeping the secret, notwithstanding her uncle’s 
anxious wish to make it known—his friends complained and re- 
monstrated, and Heloisa was removed by her husband to the con- 


vent of Argenteuil. Fulbert and his relations now planned their 


scheme of vengeance against Abeillard, and the mutilation of his 
person was performed by the hired instruments of their malice. A 
dreadful punishment was inflicted on such of the offenders as were 


arrested, and Fulbert was deprived of his benefice, and his effects 


were confiscated. 

But the vengeance dealt upon his enemies, could not solace 
Abeillard for the ridicule and disgrace brought on him by this 
transaction. 


‘ The philosophy, he had studied, was not of a nature to speak 
comfort to him; of religion he knew little more than its splendid 
theory; and his great talents, the display of which had given ex- 
altation to his name, being once brought low, would only serve to 
add weight to his depre ssion, His friends in vain consoled him: 
their pity could but hurt his pride; and their advice, he knew, was 
unsupported by truth and the opinions of the world. Like Prome- 
the us, he felt the vulture at his breast. In this state of mind, he 
says, it was, that he lonked to the cloister, as the only place, which, 
at once, could bury his shame, and hide him from the observation 


of mortals.—He communicated his design to Heloisa, and propos- 


ed that she should imitate his example.’ 


Heloisa who had not reached her twentieth year, obeyed with. 


reluctance. But she did obey, 


‘It was not religion, says she, which called me to the cloisters: 
I was then in the bloom of youth; but you ordered, and I obeyed.’ 
—~ The sacrifice was not yet complete. She had, indeed, promised 
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to comply with his injunctions; but was he sure, should he first 
engage himself, and leave her at liberty, that she might not violate 
her promise, and return to the world. He was therefore cruel 
enough to signify his suspicions, and to insist, that she bound her- 
self first. ‘ When you had resolved to quit the world, she says to 
him, I followed you; rather I ran before you. It seems, you had 
the image of the patriarch’s wife before your eyes. You feared I 
might look back; and therefore before you could sumpender your 
own liberty, I was to be devoted. In that one instance, I confess, 
your mistrust of me tore my heart. Abeillard, I blushed for you. 
Heaven knows, had I seen you hastening to perdition, at a single 
word, I should not have hesitated to have followed, or to have 
preceded you. My soul was no longer in my own possession.’ 


Abeillard soon became disgusted with the profligate manners of 
the abbot and monks of St. Denys, and his scholars being anxious 
for his return, he left the abbey, and resumed. the occupation of a 
teacher of theology. He did not return to Paris but established his 
school in the country. 


“The conflux of scholars was incessant: there were no habita- 
tions to receive them, nor could the country supply food for the 
multitude.—Some authors speak of more than three thousand, who, 
at one time, attended his lessons.—How scarce must have been 
the means of instruction; or how ardent the thirst to acquire it, 
when the reputation of one man could excite such a ferment in 
Europe!” 

‘He was soon induced to publish his theological system in three 
volumes, under the title of Jntroductzo ad Theologiam, his enemies 
accused him of heresy, and a synod was assembled at Soissons, by 
the archbishop Rodolphus, and after the mockery of a trial he was 
sentenced to burn his book. He obeyed this order, and was then 
obliged to read aloud the ‘symbol of Athanasius’ as a test of his 
orthodoxy. 

‘ The ceremony, with all its circumstances, was too humiliating: 
the greatest man in the literary world was reduced to the puerile 
task of reading his profession of faith; any child, says he, might 
have done as much.—He read, he sighed, he sobbed, he wept; 
whilst his enemies exulted, and the council, in secret triumph, look- 
ed down on the fallen man.’ 


- After a short confinement at St. Medard, he was permitted to 
retire again to St. Denys. But he did not live long in tranquillity; 
a quarrel with the monks of that abbey, and the danger of further 
ecclesiastical censures, drove him to seek for safety in a hasty 
flight. He was threatened with excommunication if he did not re- 
turn to St. Denys, but after much difficulty obtained permission to 


retire, on condition that he would seek a solitary abode, and never | 


again subject himself to monastic rules, a condition imposed by 
the jealousy of the new abbot of St: Denys, who was unwilling that 
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any other monastic institution should appear to be preferred by 
Abeillard. 


‘ As formerly he had wandered through the forests of Cham- 
pagne, he had observed a spot, the recollection of which now re- 
turned upon his mind. It was_a small sequestered vale, surrounded 
by a wood, not distant from Nogent sur Seine, and a rivulet ran 
near its side. It did not appear that the foot of any mortal had 
hitherto disturbed its solitude. To this place Abeillard hastened, 
and he spent his first night, as did the other tenants of the forest, 
protected only by the wide branches which spread over his head. 
Heloisa says, it was, at that time, the receptacle of wild beasts, 
and the retreat of robbers; that it had not seen the habitations of 
men, or known the charms of domestic life.—He had one compa- 
nion, who was an ecclesiastic. 

‘ Abeillard, delighted with the novelty of his situation, (for when 
the mind is warmed by a degree of enthusiasm, it can discover 
beauties in a wilderness,) waited on the owners of the land, and 
expressed to them his wishes of becoming an inhabitant of their 
woods, The undertaking was then no unusual thing; and they very 
freely gave their consent, and even made him a present of any ex- 
tent of soil, he might choose to occupy.—The philosopher return- 
ed, and had soon measured out the district, which could bound 
his desires.—His next step was to apply to the bishop of Troyes, 
in whose diocese his new possessions lay, for permission to build 
a small oratory. This likewise was granted.—Without loss of 
time, Abeillard then and his companion, planned the new building, 
and with the same hands began to erect it. The materials were not 
distant, nor was great skill required to put them together. They 
collected some boughs of trees; these they tied with twigs; and 
the structure rose visibly into form before their eyes.—Having 
completed what they called their oratory, and solemnly dedicated 
it to the holy Trinity, to express his disapprobation of the unita- 
rian system, which his enemies had also imputed to him, they con- 
structed a second building, which was to be their own dwelling, 
This, it may be presumed, was not more highly finished than the 
temple they had dedicated to their Maker. 

‘When it was publicly known, that Abeillard was again an inde- 
pendent man, and had seceded entirely from the world, the lovers 
of science, and many who had before been his scholars, inquired 
anxiously for his abode, resolved, could the learned solitary be 
discovered, to put themselves under his tuition, and once more to 
draw science from his lips. Their search was soon crowned with 
success: they found him situated, as I have described, in the forest 
near Nogent; and they opened their wishes to him.—Apbeillard in 
vain resisted; he saw every avenue to his hermitage filling with 
young men, and crowds were round him, before he had time to 
take the advice of his friends, or to consult the feelings of his own 


heart. 
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‘Before the end of the first year, the number of Abeillard’s 
scholars exceeded six hundred, situated in a forest, such as I have 
described, exposed to the inclement seasons, without a single con- 
venience to smooth the rugged life, or without one amusement, 
excepting what literary pursuits, scientific conversation, and their 
own society could supply. The subjects they discussed were 
either philosophical or religious, to which Abeillard added disser- 
tations on the moral and social duties, which he could enliven by 
the brilliancy of his imagination, and by anecdotes drawn from 
sacred and profane history. But it matters little, as I have else- 
where observed, what our pursuits be, provided they excite atten- 
tion, and we place our interest in them.—The compositions indeed 
of Abeillard I can read with little pleasure; they are jejune, intri- 
cate, and inelegant; and to me such would have been his lectures. 
I could not have inhabited the Champagne forests, nor have tra- 
velled in quest of such literary lore; and my European contempo- 
ries will not dissent from me: but this only shows that, with cir- 
cumstances, our dispositions vary, and that nothing can be more 
irrational, than to measure by the same standard, the notions and 
characters of two ages so remote, as this and the twelfth century.’ 


Their place of worship being enlarged by his scholars, he dedi- 
cated it to the Parac/let, or Holy-Ghost—a step at which great of- 
fence was taken; and Abeillard was again in fear of a second synod 
of Soissons. He, therefore, accepted the abbey of St. Gildas, a 
monastery in Little Britanny, to which he was elected by the unan- 
imous voice of the monks, on the death of their abbot. About 
this time, a claim was successfully advanced by the abbot of St. 
Denys, to the nunnery of Argenteuil, where Heloisa had resided 
‘seven years, and had been elected prioress, the next station in dig- 
nity to that of abbess. She and the nuns were of course ejected 
and thrown upon the world, without succour and without friends. 
Abeillard, who had appeared previously to have forgotten her, 
now exerted himself in her behalf, and leaving St. Gildas, he made 
a visit to Heloisa, and proposed to her to establish herself with her 
nuns at Paraclet. A new establishment was accordingly formed 
there, under his auspices, and Heloisa was chosen abbess. 


‘Great were the distresses to which Heloisa and her sisters were 
at first exposed: they were poor, and the Paraclet could not sup- 
ply them with the common necessaries of life. Cheerfully, how- 
ever, they submitted to their fate, and they practised, as they 
could, the duties of their profession, looking up to him for sup-~ 
port, who nourishes the brood of the raven, which calls to him for 
food. Heloisa also, in the same submission of mind, drew addi- 
tional consolation from every object, with which was joined the 
dear recollection of Abeillard. But soon their wants were relieved. 
The neighbouring people, whom the pious behaviour of the holy 
sisterhood edified, and whom their distresses moved to compas- 
sion, came in to their assistance. Nor were they satisfied to ad- 
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minister a mere temporary relief: Milo, lord of Nogent, gave them 
three farms, and a considerable portion of land, which lay near to 
théir inclosure; he also allowed them to cut down in his forest, 
such wood as they might want for firing or for building. Soon af- 
ter his niece professed herself a nun at the Paraclet, when Milo 
increased his benefactions, and granted them a right of fishery in 
the river, which ran near their convent. To these donations, oth- 
ers were added by the nobility of the country. Matilda, countess 
of Champagne, was particularly liberal; and even Louis, king of 
France, would be numbered amongst their benefactors. The Para- 
clet was not then subject to his laws; but he granted the nuns per- 
mission to buy and sell in his dominions, without paying any du- 
ties to himself or successors for ever. Such liberal and unsolicited 
contributions show the character of the times. 

‘“ In a single year,” says Abeillard, “they acquired greater 
possessions, than would have fallen into my hands, had I laboured 
a hundred on the spot.” This good fortune he particularly as- 
cribes to the powerful efficacy of female distress. As nature has 
formed women weak, and little able to provide for their own wants, 
their petitions, he thinks, are more apt to move us; and their vir- 
tue, if suffering, i; an object which challenges the regard of God 
and men. “ But :o many were the attractions,” continues he, 
*“‘ which, in the eyes of every beholder, divine providence gave to 
Heloisa, that bishops viewed her as a daughter, abbots as a sister, 
and the laity loved her as a mother. Her piety, her prudence, her 
patience, her gentleness of character, commanded universal admi- 


_ ration. Seldom she appeared in public; the retirement of her cell 


was hetter adapted to holy meditation and to prayer: but her so- 
ciety was ardently sought for, and strangers wished to be improved 
by her edifying conversation.” ’ 


Abeillard now made frequent visits to Heloisa, so much so, that — 


scandal imputed a motive to him very different from that of giving 
spiritual advice to her and the nuns, and he resolved to preserve 
his reputation for sanctity, by turning his back for ever on the 
Paraclet. 

His own monks at St. Gildas, soon began to give him trouble; 
their lives had been dissolute and irregular, and irritated now by 
the strict discipline which he endeavoured to introduce, they made 
two or three attempts upon his life, and obliged him again to seek 
his safety by a precipitate departure. 

He found refuge in the house of a neighbouring gentleman, and 
in this retreat, wrote a history of his life, and a letter of consola- 
tion to a friend. 

This letter was exhibited’ to Heloisa, and drew from her the 
epistle which Pope has so beautifully, though so unfaithfully ver- 
sified. His answer was cold and discouraging, but she continued 
to write, and many letters were interchanged. 

Abeillard was again arraigned-before an ecclesiastical court, at 
Sens—the decision of the court or council, was unfavourable; he 
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appealed to Rome, and resolved on going thither, but preceeded 
no further than the monastery of Cluni. 


Here he was kindly received, and affectionately treated by ‘the 
abbot and monks, and here he passed the short remnant of his: 


life. He expired on the 21st of April, 1142, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. It is not known how Heloisa bore the tidings of his 
death; she soon after wrote to the abbot of Cluni, to remind him 
that Abeillard had requested that his body should be deposited in 
the cementery at Paraclet, and the good natured abbot dug him 
up out of the grave by stealth, and carried him there. He was in- 
terred there with great pomp; and Heloisa, twenty years after, 
was laid by him in the same tomb. 

Mr. Beringeis opinion of the character of Abeillard is not very 
favourable. 


‘ He was born with uncommon abilities, and mm a better age, had 
they been directed to other purposes, their display might have 
given more solid glory to their possessor, and more real advan- 
tage to mankind. But he was to take the world as he found it, for 
he could not correct its vicious taste, nor, indeed, did he attempt 
it. On the contrary, the vicious taste of the age seemed to accord 
withthe most prominent features of his mind. Heloved controversy, 
was pleased with the sound of his own voice, and, in the most 
favourable researches, rather looked for quibbles and evasive so- 
phistry, than for truth and the conviction of ‘¥eason:°' He was’ a 
disputatious logician therefore, and in this corisisted all his” phi- 
losophy. His divinity was much of the same ¢ompleéxion. 

‘ When we consider him as a writer, not mich’ iore’can be 
added to his praise. He is obscure, laboured, and’ inelégant} 
nor do I discover any traces of that genius and vivid energy of 
soul, which he certainly possessed, and which rendered him so 
formidable in the schools of philosophy.. Even when he describes 
his own misfortunes, and is the hero of his own tale, the story is 
languid, and it labours on through a tedious and digressive nar- 
ration of incidents. In his theological tracts he is more jejune, 
and in his letters, he has not the elegance, nor the harmony, nor 
the soul of Heloisa. Therefore, did we not know, how much his 
abilities were extolled by his contemporaries, what encomiums they’ 
gave to his pen, and how much the proudest disputants of the age 
feared the fire of his tongue, we certainly should be inclined to 
say, perusing his works, that Abeillard was not an uncommon 
man. 

‘ Nor was he uncommon in his moral character. He had not to 


thank nature for.any great degree of sensibility, that source of © 


pain and of pleasure, of virtue and of vice. Thrown, from early 
youth, into habits which could not meliorate his dispositions, he 


became selfish, opiniative, and vain-glorious. What did not serve © 


to gratify his own, humour, called for little of his regard. He 
wished to appear above the common feelings of humanity, for his 
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philosophy was not of a nature to make him the friend of man. 
Of religion, he knew little more than the splendid theory; and its 
amiable precepts wére too obvious and familiar to engage the at- 
tention, and modify the heart, of an abstruse and speculative rea- 
soner. When ‘he loved Heloisa, it was not her person, nor her 
charms, nor her abilities, nor hér virtues, which he loved; he 
sought only his own gratification, and in its pursuit, no repulsion 
of innocence could thwart him,'no voice of duty, of friendship, of 
unguarded ‘confidence, could impede his headlong progress. He 
suffered; and from that moment rather, he became a man. We 
may blame him, perhaps, that he should so easily forget Heloisa; 
but I have said, that he never really loved her. More than other 
men; he was not free to command his affections; and from motives 
of religion, perhaps even of compassion, he wished in her breast 
to check that ardent flame, which burned to no other purpose, 
than to render her heart miserable and her life forlorn.’ 
( To be continued.) 


ArT. I1.— Memoirs of the Public ‘and Private life of the Right 
Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with a particular. Ac- 
count of his Family and Connexions. By John Watkins, LL.D. 
2 vols. 4to. pp. 360. London 1819. 

[From the Monthly Review. | 


EW periods of our parliamentary history have been richer in 
brilliant orators than the American war and the era of the 
French revolution; the eloquence of Burke having served as the 
middle link between lord Chatham on the one hand, and Fox, the 
late Mr, Pitt, and Sheridan on the other. The public possess 





both biographical memoirs and the substance of the principal’ 


speeches of all these distinguished senators, with the exception of 
Sheridan, on whom Dr. Watkins has undertaken to bestow this 
tribute of national regard; and to whom another testimony, we un- 
derstand, will shortly be paid by Mr. Moore, the translator of 
Anacreon, no doubt with more brilliancy of effect, and more fer- 
vor of attachment, patriotic and political: whether with more jus- 
tice, we cannot undertake to prognosticate. In performing his task, 
the doctor gives his readers an assurance that he has spared no 
pains in examining printed authorities, and that he has likewise 
had access to a number of family-papers: an advantage particular- 
ly necessary in the case of Sheridan; who, in addition to his par- 
hamentary exertions, had, from his connection with the drama, a 
very considerable share of private business.’ The author adds far- 
ther that he has executed his duty with strict impartiality; a course 
which, as we shall soon have occasion to show, be is likely to be 
considered, by the admirers of Mr. Sheridan, as havjng at least 
carried to a rigorous extreme: while all readers must object to his 
prolixity, of which he gives a striking proof'in the outset of the 
work, filling above 100 quarto pages with the memoirs of- Mr. 
S.’s grandfather and father. The former was an intimate acquaint- 
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ance of Swift, and might have derived a comfortable support for 


his family from keeping in Dublin a classical seminary on a large - 


scale, had he not frustrated the fairest hopes by an incurable ver- 
satility. This unfortunate disposition was equally conspicuous in 
the conduct of his son; who was brought up to the stage, and re- 
ceived with considerable favour both in Dublin and London, but 
was perpetually turning aside into schemes ‘unconnected with his 
profession; having made himself known not only as the author of 
Lectures on Elocution and of a Pronouncing Dictionary, but as 
an ardent advocate for an altered system of education. He was 
thus perpetually involved in debt, and obliged to change his resi- 
dence not only from Ireland to England, but from England to 
France. 

Richard Brinsley was the second son of this literary speculator, 
and was born in Dublin in 1751. His early education was mana- 
ged by his mother, a woman of great merit; and, in his twelfth 
year, he was sent to Harrow: where, with much aptitude for 
prompt acquisition, he was remarkable for no small share of that 
indolence which in after-life so materially clouded the display of 
his talents. Dr. Parr, at that time a junior teacher in the school, 
is said to have quickly perceived his powers, and to have exerted 
himself to draw them forth: but thé doctor’s removal to Cam- 
bridge took place soon afterward, and was followed by a more se- 
vere and affecting loss to young Sheridan, the death of his mo- 
ther. He was thus early left to provide for himself: his father, 
full of his new scheme of education, contemplating no other line 
for his sons than the management of academies;—an employment 
which would never have accorded with the buoyant spirits and 
shining talents of Richard. The first remarkable event in the life 
of the latter was an attachment to Miss Linley; who at an early 
age was the admiration of Bath for her beauty and musical ac- 
complishments; and whose friends opposed a connection, which 
ofiered so little prospect of comfort. The marriage, however, took 
place clandestinely: which gave rise to unpleasant rumours, and 
toa sanguinary though not fatal duel between Mr. 5. and a cap- 
tain Mathews, who had been chiefly instrumental in the circulation 
of these reports. Some time afterward, viz. in 1773, Mr. S. was 
entered a member of the middle temple, less with an intention of 
following up the law, (for he was never called to the bar,) than of 
satisfying his wife’s relations that he was not without the prospect 
of a profession. 

From the earliest period of his career, Sheridan exhibited a sin- 
gular inattention to the value of money, and made it a point to 
withhold his wife from the public exhibition of her talent, though 
the rate of his expenditure rendered a large income indispensable; 
his ambition, even at this time, being to entertain a wide circle of 
visitors. At last, he consented to a compromise, and permitted his 
wife to, have private concerts; a plan which produced a handsome 
return both in Bath and London: but, their expenses requiring 
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still an additional income, he determined to write for the stage: 
His first production, the comedy of The Rivals, was brought for- 
wards at Covent-Garden in January, 1775, and was received, after 
a few retrenchments and improvements in the cast of the perfor- 
mance, with great approbation: but his grand introduction to pub- 
lic favour was the comic opera of The Duenna, which was acted 
with rapturous applause during 75 nights, being ten more than the 
run of the well known opera of Gay. His reputation was now es- 
tablished as:a dramatic writer of the first class:-and he became in- 
timate not only with Burke, who was then in his meridian, but 
with the literary veterans who were shortly to be carried off the 


scene, Goldsmith, Garrick, Johnson, and sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Circumstances soon led to Garrick’s taking part in a transaction 
which afforded a proof of unusual confidence in his young friend; 
for, on his retiring from the direction at Drury-Lane, in June, 
1776, Sheridan was admitted to a considerable share in the pro- 
perty, and management of the theatre. Garrick was owner of half 
of the theatre, and sold it. for 35,0001; of which 15,000/. were 
made over to Ford, 10,000/. to Sheridan, and the same sum to 
Sheridan’s brother-in-law, Linley. Sheridan, being at that trme not 
less pressed by the res anguste than m subsequent years, owed 
the acquisition of so considerable a share solely to the confidence 
of his friends in his talent for writing: the money was advanced 
principally by Ford. Under the guidance of Garrick, Sheridan 
proceeded to make improvements in several comedies, particularly 
The Olid Bachelor, The Way of the World, and Love for Love; each 
of which he rendered extremely popular. In other plays, such as 
Lhe Tempest and The Relapse, he was not equally fortunate: but 
the cloud that had begun, since Garrick’s retirement, to over- 
hang the theatre, was cleared away in the most brilliant manner 
before the end of the season, by the production of The School 
Jor Scandal, which was first acted on the 8th of May, 1777. 

In 1778, Sheridan’s mterest in Drury-Lane acquired a great 
extension; his friends having purchased for him, at the price of 
nearly 40,000/, the remaining half of the theatre, and consigned 
the management to his father. The latter was by this time of more 
than mature age: but neither his temper nor the general character 
of his regulations was calculated to restore unanimity. Gatrick 
died in January, 1779: Mr. Sheridan, senior, felt it necessary te 
withdraw from the management; and the affairs of the theatre be- 
came more and more embroiled. ‘The younger Sheridan was not 
only devoted to company, and averse from the restraint of busi- 
ness, but was actuated, particularly in his younger years, by a ro- 
mantic spirit of speculation; and it was this which led him first to 
grasp at so disproportionate a share of Drury-Lane, and even to 
jom Mr. Harris in the purchase of the Opera-house, and then im- 
pelled him, while yet under the age of thirty, and overpowered by 
literary engagements, to aim at a seat in parliament. His intimacy 
with Burke and Fox naturally impressed him with opposition- 
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principles, and the bad success of the American war seemed like- 
ly to. open the gates of office to the leaders of that side. His viva- 
city, his readiness at repartee, and his fluency on various topics, 
made him the delight of convivial parties: but these qualities oc- 
casioned the waste of many precious hours, and deprived him both 
of income and the means of adding to his stock of knowledge. 
His friends, however, thought that his ready elocution would ren- 
der him an useful combatant m the House of Commons; and, af- 
ter an unsuccessful attempt at the borough of Honiton, he prevail- 
ed at Stafford, and took his seat in parliament in the end of 1780, 
about the same time with Mr. Pitt. He soon bore a part in the 
principal debates, and, on the resignation of lord North in the 
spring of 1782, he came into office under lord Rockingham as one 
of the under secretaries of state: but the death cf this nobleman 
having soon caused a change of ministry, Mr. S. fell again into 
the opposition ranks, and took an active share in the schemes for 
parliamentary reform. Mr. Pitt being now chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, under lord Shelburne, and attracting much attention by 
his powers as a debater, Mr. S. evidently sought opportunities of 
coming into contact with his youthful opponent, and, if he could 
not baffle him in argument, was certainly his equal in repartee. In 
a debate on the pending negociations. for peace in February, 1783, 
both sides manifested considerable personality, and Mr. Pitt made 
a pointed allusion to Sheridan’s dramatic connections. 

‘“ No man,” said he, “ admired more than he did the abilities 

of the honourable gentleman, the elegant sallies of his thought, 
the gay effusions of his fancy, his dramatic turns, his epigramma- 
tic points; and if they were reserved for the proper stage, they 
would no doubt receive what the honourable gentleman’s abilities 
always did receive—the plaudits of the audience; and it would be 
his fortune, sui plausu gaudere theatri. But this was not the pro- 
per scene for the exhibition of these elegancies.” ’"— 
. * Mr. Sheridan, in explanation, adverted in a forcible manner to 
this personality, saying, ‘“‘ he need not comment on it, as the pro- 
priety, the taste, and the gentlemanly point of it, must have been 
obvious to the house. But,” added he, “let me assure the right 
honourable gentleman, that I do now, and will at any time when 
he chuses to repeat this sort of allusion, meet it with the most 
sincere good-humour; nay,—I will say more.—flattered and en- 
couraged by. the right honourable gentleman’s panegyric on my 
talents, if ever I again engage in the composition he alludes to, I 
-may be tempted. to an act of presumption, to attempt, with an im- 
provement,on one of Ben Jonson’s best characters, that of the 
-angry-boy in the Alchymist.” 

‘This reciprocity of sarcastic ridicule occasioned much sport 
at-the period; and the whimsical application of Sheridan’s drama- 
tic reading fixed upon his opponent an appellation which he did 


noteget rid of. for many, years.’ 
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The coalition between lord North and Mr. Fox having driven 
lord Shelburne from the helm, Mr. S, came again into office in 
April, 1783, as one of the secretaries of the treasury ; and he con- 
tinued in that situation until the failure of Mr. Fox’s well known 
India-bill enabled the royal advisers to dismiss the ministers, and 
soon afterward to dissolve the parliament. In spite of the unpopu- 
larity caused by the ‘coalition, Mr. S. was again returned for Staf- 
ford, and renewed his parliamentary conflicts with Mr. Pitt; 
which, however, claim little attention when compared with the re- 
putation which he acquired in the early part of the proceedings 
against Mr. Hastings. They began in the house of commons in 
April, 1786; and’ Mr. S., being chosen by the managers of the 
prosecution to bring forwards, in the next session, the charge re- 
lative to the case of the Begums or princesses of Oude, found in 
the pathetic circumstances of this part of the impeachment an am- 
ple field for the display of his oratory. Nothing could surpass the 
effect of his celebrated speech on this subject, 7th February, 1787; 
a speech which lasted above five hours, and made such an impres- 
sion as to call forth first repeated plaudits, and immediately after- 
ward a motion for adjournment, that the “‘ members might have 
time to collect their scattered senses, and exercise a sober judg- 
ment when removed from the spell of the magician.” 


‘Mr. Burke declared it to be “the most astonishing effort of 
eloquence, argument, and wit united, of which there was any re- 
cord or tradition.”” Mr. Fox was not behind-hand with the leader 
of the impeachment in the measure of his panegyric; for he said, 
“ All. that he had ever heard, all that he had ever read, when 
compared with it, dwindled into nothing, and vanished like va- 

our before the sun.”’ Even Mr. Pitt is reported to have acknow- 
ledged. “‘ that it surpassed all the eloquence of ancient or modern 
times, and possessed every thing that genius or art could furnish 
to.agitate and control the human mind.” ’ 


The eloquence of the accusers of Mr, Hastings, and the partial 
support of Mr. Pitt, having led a majority of the house to vote 
charges of impeachment against that late governor-general, the 
next display of the talents of the leading managers took place be- 
fore the peers assembled in Westminster Hall. Here Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s oratorical reputation was carried to the highest pitch by his 
speech of 13th June, 1788: language itself seemed too poor to fur- 
nish adequate expressions for the exuberance of his mind;’and the 
picture of the sufferings of the aged princess of Oude was ‘wrought 
up with magical effect. ‘* This day,” said Mr. Burke, “* has Mr. 
Sheridan made a display of talents unparalleled in the annals of 
oratory, and amazed the thousands who hung with rapture'on his 
accents.’ 

The second volume of this work contains very little of the ’pri- 
vate life of Sheridan, whose attention was now almest wholly en- 
grossed by parliamentary business. The king’s Hiness mm’ 4788 ap- 
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peared at last to hold out a prospect of office to him and his co- 
adjutors: but their imprudent assertion of the right of the prince 
to step into the immediate and uncontrolled exercise of the royal 
power was injurious to their cause, and proved not the most in- 
considerable of the means which enabled Mr. Pitt to preserve a 
majority in parliament until the king’s recovery. The next grand 
political question was the French revolution, in which Sheridan for 
a time took part with Mr. Fox, both dissenting from their hither- 
to venerated colleague Burke. The difference between the latter 
and Sheridan attracted the public attention less, but it was of ear- 
lier date, and perhaps of deeper foundation, than the celebrated 
rupture between Burke and Fox. Our armament against Russia in 
1790, the debates on the finances, and the discussions on parlia- 
mentary reform, all furnished favourable occasions for the exer- 
tion of Sheridan’s elocution. In the end of 1792, when war with 
revolutionary France was deemed inevitable by the ministry, and 
when Mr. Fox almost alone ventured to recommend the measure 
of sending an ambassador to the Jacobins who ruled Paris, She- 
ridan gave a cordial support to his political leader; treating with 
ridicule the addresses of the French to their partisans in England, 
and contending that there was no sufficient cause for plunging the 
nation into hostilities. The death of Louis XVI., the subsequent 
overthrow of the most distinguished men in France, and the final 
horrors of the reign of Jacobinism, unfortunately concurred to give 
popularity to the contest, and to invest with an appearance of ne- 
cessity that which many judicious men regarded at first as a need- 
less and unfortunate rupture. At last, however, the separate paci- 
fication of Austria, and the open threat of inv ading this country 
with an overpowering force, united in the cause those who had 
originally been most adverse to it, and among others Mr. Sheri- 
dan; who, at the time of the unfortunate mutiny in the fleet in 
1797, took a decided part with government, and, some time after- 
ward, gave no slight stimulus to the patriotic sentiments of the day 
by his tragedy of Pizarro. On other questions, however, he con- 
tinued hostile to the ministry, and in none more than in the grand 
discussions relative to the union with Ireland. Of Bonaparte, he 
at first thought favourably: but the restless and aggrandising 
spirit betrayed by him in the year of peace (1802) effectually un- 
deceived Mr. Sheridan, and gave rise to some of his finest parlia- 
mentary effusions. 


‘ Though in the tablet and volume of his mind there may be 
some marginal note about cashiering the king of Etruria, yet the 
whole text is occupied with the destruction of England. This is 
the first,vision that breaks upon him through the gleam of the 
morning; this is his last prayer at night, to whatever deity he ad- 
dresses it, whether to Jupiter or Mahomet; to the goddess of bat- 
tles or the goddess of reason.’ 

‘ He says he is an instrument in the hands of Providence; that 
he is an envoy of God. He says he is an instrument in the hands 
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of Providence to restore Switzerland to happiness, and to elevate 
Italy to splendor and importance. I think he is an imstrument 
in ae hands of Providence to make the English love their consti- 
tution the better; to cling to it with more fondness; to hang round 


it with greater tenderness.’ 

On the formation of the Fox and Grenville ministry, in Februa- 
ry 1806, Mr. Sheridan was evidently intitled to a place of emolu- 
ment; although his careless habits made it altogether undesirable 
to-introduce him into the cabinet. Mr. Fox is said to have advi- 
sed him to accept a patent place, as affording him an income that 
would be secure in any event: but this he declined, less perhaps 
from a confidence in the permanency of the new ministry than from 
a dread of the odium that might have attended such a choice. We 
pass over his election for Westminster in 1806, and his failure in 
the succeeding summer, when a change of ministers led to a dis- 
solution of parliament. He was then returned for IIchester, and 
was one of those who raised their voice in the house against the 
expedition to Copenhagen: but his brilliant day was now beginning 
to pass: he was drawing to his sixtieth year; and a constitution 
naturally strong had been much shaken by incessant irregularities. 
The assassination of Mr. Perceval in the spring of 1812 led toa 
proposition, real or ostensible, for the introduction of the op- 
position into office, and Mr. S. has been loudly biamed for secret- 
ly attempting to counteract the prospects of his political associates: 
but we have no room to dwell on this mysterious part of our po- 
litics, particularly as, at the general election which ensued, Mr. S. 
was excluded from parliament. His circumstances now ‘became 
more embarrassed than ever: his health declined rapidly; and it 
was only in an occasicnal effusion of convivial wit that it was pos- 
sible to recognize the last star of the most brilliant constellation of 
British orators. 

Mr. Sheridan’s death took place on the 7th of July, 1816, in his 
65th year: he had been twice married, having lost his first wife in 
1792: his second, the present widow, was Miss Ogle, daughter of 
the dean of Winchester: who had the precaution both to settle her 
portion on herself and children, and to prev ail on Sheridan to set 
apart a farther sum from the sale of shares in. the theatre: this 
formed their chief resource in his latter years, and is now a pro- 
vision for his only surviving son. 

The habitual imprudence of this distinguished character is per- 
fectly familiar to our readers, and it is needless to enlarge on the 
endless disappointments which it brought on him in political as well 
as in private hfe: but the extent of his early errors, through vacil- 
lation and speculative ardor, are less generally known.” No one 
could have a more favourable introduction into the highest‘depart- 
ments of the drama. We have seen that, aided by the councils of 
Garrick, and supported by monied friends, Sheridan became, be- 
fore his 28th year, almost sole proprietor of our greatest theatre, 
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and was required to attend only to the higher departments of the 
concern, the choice of managers and the preparation of new pieces; 

of detail of ev ery kind, whether relative to the actors or the ex- 
penses cf the theatre, he was wholly independent. ‘This fair pros- 
pect he marred by an impatience to figure in a sphere which was 
not only entirely different from his proper line, but already occu- 
pied by men of the first ability. His effusions of eloquence on Mr. 
Hastings’s trial (1787 and 1788) have been surpassed by no ora- 
tor of the same standing in parliament: but on no future occasion 
did he rise to the grandeur of these displays. His whole career, 
indeed furnished a distressing proof of native talent impeded by a 
want of culture; illustrating both the drama and the senate for a 
season, but falling into the shade at the time when continued ex- 
ertion would have brought it forth in augmented splendor. How 
different is this from the account which we had occasion to render 
some years ago (M. R. vol. Ixxx.) of the progress of Gibbon; 
whose uncertainty and change of plan lasted only until he had fix- 
ed on an adequate object; and who, when once thoroughly enga- 
ged, retired from parliament and the attractions of a town-life, to 
dedicate himself with unremitted application to the completion of 
a permanent monument of fame. 

On the more culpable irregularities’ of Sheridan, we decline to 
enlarge: but every reader of sensibility will be concerned to learn 
that even Mr. Fox had latterly conceived (vol. ii. p. 340) an aver- 
sion to his visits. Of his carelessness, the public have heard many 
anecdotes, but none could be more striking than an admission made 
by himself in a chancery-suit connected with the theatre; in which 
(vol. ii. p. 312) he acknowledged that a letter from the duke of 
Bedford’s solicitor had lain for twelve months unopened among 
his papers. Similar negligence was evinced in the spring of 1799, 
when the tragedy of Pizarro was in preparation for Drury-Lane. 
The original play of Kotzebue was intitled The Spaniards in Pe- 
ru; and a bad translation of it, having been shown to Sheridan early 
in the season, was immediately adopted by him as the basis of an 
improved drama. ‘This intention coming to the knowledge of a 
person acquainted with the German language, a new translation 
was commenced by him, and notice sent to Sheridan that, unless 
the sum of 100/. was paid, it would be continued and printed. 
Sheridan, aware that a previous publication would greatly injure 
the success of the piece, complied with this unhandsome propo- 
sition, and paid the money, but still proceeded slowly with his 
task. Soon afterward, a friend informed him that Mrs. Plumptre 
had been engaged to translate a series of Kotzebue’s plays, and 
among others The Spaniards in Peru: and the MS. of the transla- 
tion was shown to a mutual friend, who prevailed on Mrs. P. to 
write a note to Mr. S., stating that, according to her previous 
agreement with the bookseller, the translation would be published 
in about six weeks, unless Mr. S. wished for a longer delay. 
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‘ A month elapsing without Mrs. Plumptre’s hearing any thing 
more, she naturally concluded that Mr. Sheridan was grown in- 
different upon the subject, and the translation was printed, when, 
two days before it was to be published, he made his proposed 
visit. He was full of apologies for not having sooner paid atten- 
tion to her note, but said the truth was, that he had only read it 
the day before. “ All the notes and letters I receive,” he said, 
‘* are thedin into a bag, and I read them when I am at leisure. 
It so happened that a longer period than usual elapsed without my 
looking them over; but yesterday, when I went into the country, 
I took the bag with me, read the letters in the carriage, and there 
I found your note.” ’ 


Fortunately, in this case there was no unhandsome intention, 
and the publication of the translation was postponed. 

It has often happened to celebrated orators to lower themselves 
in the scale of reputation by venturing to appeal to the public in 
print: but such was not the fate of Sheridan, whose printed com- 
positions were eminently successful, because they were works of 
imagination, and in no way dependent on extent of research. His 
erudition, if we except the classics and English poetry, was very 
limited: in the transaction just mentioned, he begged from Mrs. 
Plumptre a copy of her translation, ‘as he was much perplexed 
with those he had,’ and was quite unacquainted with German. 
‘“¢ Indeed,” he said, (vol. ii. p. 296.) “ I know nothing of modern 
languages: I can with difficulty puzzle out a sentence of French 
by the help of a grammar and dictionary.” It was some years pre- 
vious to this (in 1796) that an attempt was made by Mr. Ireland 
to impose on the public the MS. of Vortigern as a genuine pro- 
duction of Shakspeare. Sheridan, after a slight inspection of the 
papers, agreed to purchase the ‘play for the theatre; and it is 
amusing to observe the impressions of a mind so penetrating and 
judicious, but ‘too indolent to make that thorough investigation 


which the importance of the matter required. 


‘ Previous to the signing of the agreement, he and Richardson 
went to inspect the fair copy of the play which had been made 
from the manuscript. After perusing several pages, Mr. Sheridan 
came to one line which was not strictly correct, upon which, turn- 
ing to Mr. Ireland, he remarked, “ This is rather strange; for 
though you are acquainted with my opinion as to Shakspeare, yet, 
be it as it may, he certainly always wrote poetry.”’ Having perused 
a few pages further, he again paused, and laying down the manu- 
script, spoke to the following effect: ‘“‘ There are certainly some 
bold ideas; but they are crude and undigested. It is very odd; 
one would think that Shakspeare must have been very young when 
he wrote the play. As to the doubting whether it be really. his,-or 
not, who can possibly look at the papers and not believe them an- 
cient?” ’ 
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After these various anecdotes and observations on Sheridan, we 
must close our report by a few remarks on his biographer. It has 
been often remarked that the task of writing a life has a strong ten- 
dency to inspire the narrator with partiality, and is the cause of 
the public being so largely supplied with biographical panegyrics: 
but such is certainly not the case with Dr. Watkins; who, at one 
time cold and at another time hostile to Mr. S., runs the risk of 
being suspected by the ardent friends of the orator to have under- 
taken the task with a view to depreciate his reputation, We can 
scarcely turn to a chapter in the second volume that does not con- 
tain charges not only of imprudence but of intemperance, vehe- 
mence, and inconsistency: in short, almost the only passages, in 
which the biographer deigns to bestow an approving epithet, are 
those in which Mr. S. is represented as differing from his opposi- 
tion-friends, and giving (vol. ii. p. 317.) a temporary support to 
government. If it were not-to be wished that the life of Sheridan 
should be written by an oppositionist, Dr. W. is evidently in the 
contrary extreme; being adverse to all the points for which Sheri- 
dan contended most eagerly; viz. the emancipation of the Irish 
Catholics, a reform in parliament, and the maintenance of peace 
with the French revolutionists. In his ardor for the ministerial 
cause, Dr. W. very good naturedly takes it for granted (vol. u. 
pp. 120. 247.) that Mr. John Reeves, and other declamatory mem- 
bers of the loyal associations in 1793, were influenced by no pri- 
vate calculation, but were actually hurried by patriotic zeal into 
that course which so soon led them into free under government. 
In several parts of the book, (such as vol. ii. p. 170,) we have 
much irrevalent matter; in others, (vol. il. "126. ) a strange ob- 
scurity in the expression: but the great faults of Dr. W. are dif- 
fuseness and want of discrimination. Instead of selecting the lead- 
ing points of his subject, and rigorously excluding all subordinate 
matter, he has spoken more or less of almost every debate in which 
Sheridan took a part; so that nothing is exhibited in a forcible 
light, and the reader rises from the perusal without any distinct 
preference of one part of his speeches to another.— The decorations 
of the volume consist of three engravings; the first, a portrait of 
Mr. Sheridan from a painting by sir Joshua Reynolds; and the 
others being portraits of his first and his second lady. 





Art. Il.—WNarrative ofa fourney into Persia, in the Suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy, in the year 1817. By Moritz von 
Kotzebue, Captain on the Staff of the Russian Army, &c. &c. &c. 
Translated from the German. Illustrated by Plates. 1 vol. 8vo. 

[From the European Magazine. } 
PERSIA is one of those countries which present the most re- 
pulsive and discouraging obstacles to the researches of an ordi- 
nary traveller. The dreary desolation of a great part of its territory; 
the cloister-like and sepulchral dulness of its towns; the total sechi- 
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sion of one half of the inhabitants, and the unaccommodating and 
intractable apathy of the other; the absence of a public press; and 
the want of facilities for circulating epistolary correspondence, are 
considerations which would repress the zeal and relax the indus- 
try of the most ardent inquirer, who could resort only to the com- 
mon sources of information. When we reflect also that the nature 
of the climate is such, that it is often necessary to journey after 
sunset, and to sleep during the day, we may imagine it possible 
for a stranger to travel from Laristan to the borders of Armenia, 
without enabling himself to draw up a more circumstantial account 
of the country, than a topographer would be qualified to give of 
Oxford, after a midnight walk through that venerable city. 

The case is far different with a traveller who, on entering Persia, 
is amply provided with letters of introduction, and with creden- 
tials which place him in immediate and familiar communication 
with the inhabitants. It is to such facilities that we owe the per- 
spicuous and interesting details recorded by colonel Johnson in his 
journey; and to the same advantages, united with those of a resi- 
dent public functionary, we are indebted for the luminous re- 
searches of sir John Malcolm, and for the picturesque and lively 
delineation of Persian society and manners in the volumes of Mr. 
Morier. These works have withdrawn the veil which intercepted 
from our view so ancient and renowned a nation; they have di- 
minished, if we may so say, the idea of its remoteness and have 
gone far to remove that barrier of prejudice, by which, more than 
by the interposition of rivers and mountains, Asia has been dis- 
united from Europe. The same observations apply to the present 
narrative, which is a very estimable accompaniment to the writ- 
ings of our own countrymen respecting Persia. Accustomed as 
we have been, to judge of that kingdom on the testimony of En- 
glishmen, it is both interesting and instructive to compare their 
statements with those of foreigners, who have contemplated the 
subject with other feelings and other views. It peculiarly concerns 
us to ascertain what has been said in Russia, respecting the coun- 
try in question; and for this purpose, the volume before us will be 
of indubitable service, as it in some degree partakes of the charac- 
ter of an official document. Captain Kotzebue was attached as an 
employé to the suite of General Jermoloff, on his recent embassy 
to Persia, and appears to have successfully availed himself of the 
peculiar opportunities for observation, which such a situation af- 
forded him. He has brought together a number of curious anec- 
dotes relative to the leading individuals in the Persian court, and 
others illustrative of the general character of the people, with 


whom, he and his companions, appear to have been on terms of 


perfect friendship, and even intimacy. In his account of: various 
interviews and visits, we trace mstances of that facility which has 
been often remarked in the Russians, of accommodating themselves 


to the genius, disposition, and usages of any foreign nation among 


whom they happen to reside. With respect to the mission itself, 
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it appears, from what captain Kotzebue has thought fit to disclose, 
to have been merely an affair of state-ceremony, a renewal of pro- 
fessions of amity between the two powers, and a reciprocation of 
good wishes, testified by the usual interchange of presents and 
compliments de part et d’autre. With excusable partiality, he has 
endeavoured to show, that the Russian ambassador was received 
with honours and distinctions which had never before been mani- 
fested to the representative of any sovereign upon earth; and it is not 
a little amusing to observe the frankness and spirit with which his 
English translator exposes and corrects these exaggerations. 

To those of our readers who wish to study the character of the 
Persians, to inquire into their domestic establishments, the condi- 
tion of their females, the state of education among them, and the 
extent of their intellectual resources, we would recommend this 
volume, as presenting in a small compass, a varied fund of infor- 
mation. ‘The perusal is very entertaining, for the writer’s mode ot 
narrating, partakes more of the vivacity of a Frenchman, than of 
the sentimental dulness of a German. In adverting to a specimen, 
we may proceed at once to the court; and passing over the cere- 
monials of audience, select the following picture of the shah on his 
throne. 


“His majesty is of a middle stature; of his face, nothing is seen 
but two large fine eyes; the rest is concealed by his beard, which 
hangs down to his knees. It is said to be the finest in Persia, and 
it is invoked on all occasions calling for the most sacred testi 
mony. 

? He sat upon a golden throne, richly ornamented with real 
stones. It was shaped like one of our old-fashioned chairs. On 
the first step there was worked a bas-relief of a tiger in gold. 

‘ His dress was of gold stuff, with the addition of a shawl. The 
crown increased in breadth towards the summit, and was surmount- 
ed by three diamond plumes. On his arms, where every Persian 
carries his Alcoran, there were two diamonds well known in Eu- 
rope, surrounded by others of very large sizes. His dagger and 
his girdle were profusely studded with stones and pearls. 

‘ The tent was hung with red silk, and on the right of the throne 


his majesty’s seventeen sons stood ranged against the curtain: they 


were the only persons who shared the honours of the audience with 
us. Immediately adjoining the throne, was a handsome youth, 
said to be a nephew of the king, who stood in waiting near a car- 
pet worked with genuine pearls, and upon which lay a round cush- 
ion, with tassels adorned with pearls of an enormous size. Upon 
this carpet stood the great kallion, which is crowded with large 
brilliants; and a-cup, which appeared to be formed of a single stone. 
Immediately before the tent stood three officers, the first bearing 
a crown upon a cushion richly embroidered; the second, a sabre, 
and the’ third, a.shield, which from the number of precious stones 
with which it is ornamented, formed one of the most valuable ar- 
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ticles of the royal treasure. From this short description, it may 
be seen that the. value of single articles is immense; but I must 
confess that, upon the whole, there was no appearance of that 
Asiatic magnificence which has been so highly extolled by Euro- 
pean travellers. 

‘ At the conclusion of the audience, the prime minister was al- 
lowed to come into the tent, where he stood next to the members 
of the embassy. The. king, in a loud voice, said much to him in 
praise of the ambassador, and particularly mentioned his excel- 
lency’s delicacy in rising from this seat every time that he ad- 
dressed him. This convinced his majesty, that if his excellency 
knew how to assert his rights, he also showed much good taste in 
the exercise of them. 

‘ The king dismissed us very graciously, and commanded the 
prime minister to see that the embassy were provided with every 
thing which they could want. We returned as we had come, mak- 
ing three bows in the court, where the adjutant-general resumed 
his slippers, at the place where he had left them. Mahmud-Chan 
accompanied us home, where the ambassador justly expatiated on 
the noble qualities of the Shah, respecting whom, we learnt that 
he was also the first poet of his nation.’ 


We cannot dismiss Mr. Kotzebue until we have accompanied 
him to the tent, where the presents from his imperial master were 
laid out for the inspection of the king of Persia. 


‘His majesty now came, and, perhaps, for the first time in his 
life, saw a full length reflection of his own figure. “‘ These mir- 
rors,” said he, “are dearer to me than all my treasures.” Con- 
tinual exclamations of Pach! pach! and Whoop! whoop! again re- 
sounded throughout the tent, whenever he touched any article. 
The service of cut glass pleased him exceedingly. He desired 
almost every article to be presented to him separately, inquired 
where each had been made, and always said that it pleased him 
more than all his treasures.”” The ambassador observed, that the 
treasures of Persia were too well known in Europe to render it 
possible to surprise his majesty by the magnificence of the imperial 
present; but these articles were all the produce of Russian manu- 
factories, with which, by these specimens, the emperor was de- 
sirous of making his majesty acquainted. ‘ They are far dearer 
to me than all my treasures!” he again exclaimed. 

* He spoke with much graceful ease, and showed that he knew 
how to appreciate each article. He took up a beautiful goblet of 
cut glass, and said to his excellency, “ truly this glass is so fine 
that it might seduce me to drink wine!”’ 

* The superintendant of the presents, was alowed to present eve- 
ry article into his own hands; an honour which is never extended 
to any person but the prime minister,—which affords another proof 
that the king is proud only when the customs of his country require 
that he should’ be so. 

VOL. XIV. 45 
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‘ The sable furs excited his admiration to such a degree, that 
he doubted at first whether they were not dyed; a hesitation which 
created no surprise, since those worn even by the most opulent 
chans were reddish. When the ambassador had convinced him 
that the colour was natural, adding, that the emperor had selected 
them himself, he suddenly laid. his hand on the furs, and, resting 
it there, said, “ I wish that my hand may happen to touch the place 
where that of the emperor has rested; my friendship is sincere, and 
lasts for ever. : 

‘He took a pleasure in looking frequently in the mirrors, and 
at last said, smilingly, ** These will make me vain of my person.” 
He desired that the machinery of the elephant might be put in 
motion, and admired its mechanism. He praised the costume of 
the Russian ladies, and was in such good spirits, and so lively, 
that he sent orders to his principal officers throughout the camp, 
**to come and admire the presents which the great emperor had 
sent to his friend the great Shah;”’ and he commanded the minis- 
ter instantly to despatch a courier to Teheran, with orders to build 
a saloon expressly for the reception of the presents; adding, ‘* He 
who shall be the first to bring intelligence of their safe arrival, 
shall receive a reward of one thousand tumanes; but he who dis- 


regards my commands, shall be answerable for his neglect with 
his head.” ’ 





Art. IV.—Views of Societu and Manners in the North of Ireland, 
in a Series of Letters, written in the year 1818. By John Gam- 
ble, Esq. author of ‘ Irish Sketches,’ ‘ Sarsfield,’ ‘ Northern Irish 
Tales,’ &c. 8vo. 


[From the Gentleman’s Magazine. ] 


| iw the present age of tours and journeys, when the liberation of 

the continent has opened so wild a field for investigation, Ire- 
land seems to be sinking into provincial obscurity, and is likely te 
be more than ever neglected. But its claims to.notice, though su- 
perseded for a time, by those of more distant countries, which 
have the attraction of novelty to recommend them, are not intrin- 
sically diminished, and can never be regarded with indifference. 
These claims continue to be deeply felt, but they are of such a na- 
ture, that the acknowledgment of them is no gratifying duty; in- 
deed, the very mention of Ireland conjures up a host of painful 
recollections and forebodings, from which the mind, rather than 
combat them, would willingly escape, seeking refuge from the 
trouble of devising a present remedy, in the passive hope that fu- 
ture events may, somehow or other, avert the threatened evil. 
Thus, to vary the similitude, that once distracted country appears 
on our political horizon like a slumbering volcano, which, at any 
moment, in a season of seeming tranquillity, may again vomit forth 
its devastating fires. Impressed with an apprehension that some 
terrible explosion is preparing, we stand aloof, in still but unquiet 
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apprehension, half ashamed of our inertness, and ready to applaud 
the first adventurous spirit who shall explore the penetralia of the 
dreaded region, and bring back truth either to confirm or dispel 
our fears, and at all events to relieve us from suspense. Nor were 
there wanting men of sufficient nerve to accomplish that desirable 
aim, if firmness and perseverance were the only requisites; but 
Ireland is not a country to be explored by a mere stranger; and 
he who, on making the attempt, had to depend only on the com- 
mon and obvious means of information, would return, very little 
the wiser from his expedition. It is only by a native, that such a 
country can be worthily described, and that native must devest 
himself of many cherished and deep-rooted partialities, before he 
ventures upon the task. 

To the credit of possessing these qualifications, the present 
writer, if we may judge from his own avowal, which is corrobo- 
rated by circumstantial evidence, has a fair and just title. Ireland 
is his birth place, and the abode of his youth; but he has passed a 
season of his maturer years in other countries, and has thus en- 
abled himself to appreciate her condition, by comparing it with 
theirs. He returns with his amor patrie undiminished, though 
regulated by a wider survey of the world; he reviews the scenes 
of his early days with the calm eye of experience, and he observes 
changes which (setting aside all the sanguine anticipations of ju- 
venile enthusiasm,) indicate retrogradation rather than improve- 
ment, and mournfully disappoint the hopes which he had formed. 
He records his observations in a series of letters to a friend, and 
this mode of communication, while it relieves him from the re- 
straint which might have been imposed upon him by the idea that 
he was delivering his testimony at the bar of the public, is perfect- 
ly consistent with the design of his work. He identifies himself 
with his countrymen, and concludes that he cannot better describe 
them, than by a frank and unreserved display of his own feelings. 

The following is a portion of the letter which he writes, after 
having taken up his residence in his native town. 


‘ I have now been better than a week in Strabane, and it is time, 
therefore, that I should write. Yet little have I to tell, except that 
I have seen a few old acquaintances, visited my old walks, and 
that I have found every thing changed, and changed for the worse. 
Since I was last here, this town and neighbourhood have been 
visited by two almost of the heaviest calamities which can befal 
human beings. Fever and famine have been let loose, and it is 
hard to say which has destroyed the most. 

‘ [t would be too much to assert that the latter caused the for- 
mer; but it undoubtedly was the cause of its wide diffusion. Hordes 
of wandering beggars, impelled by the cravings of hunger, carried 
the distemper from door to door;. and, from their wretched. habili- 
ments, wafted contagion far and wide. Almost the entire moun- 
tain population, literally speaking, took up their beds and-walked; 
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and, with their diseased blankets wrapped round them, sought, in 
the low lands, the succour which charity could not give, but at the 
hazard of life. 

‘Irish usages have always opened a ready way to the beggar. 
The most holy men, says one of their laws, were remarkable for 
hospitality; and the gospel commands us to receive the sojourner, 
to entertain him, and to relieve his wants. Even in ordinary times, 
the poor claim charity as a matter less of favour than of right; and 
approach the rich man’s door, almost with the freedom of an in- 
mate; but they now, in frightful numbers, besieged every house, 
and forced their way into kitchens, parlours, and even rooms the 
most remote. 

‘Those who condemn the English system of poor laws, would 
have here found reason to change their opinion; and have beheld 
the evils inseparable from leaving our fellow men to seek in in- 
firmity and old age, that bread, which, were society constructed as 
it ought to be, should be wanting to none. The immediate evil 
was the rapid propagation of the fever, which, almost at the same 
instant, showed itself in the town and country, the hill and val- 
ley,—the lord’s castle,—the tradesman’s house,—and the poor 
man’s cabin. I do not understand, however, that its malignity was 
much greater than on former occasions; though its diffusion so 
out-baffled all calculation, and could only be paralleled in those bar- 
barous times, when battle and murder spread havoc over the land, 
and pestilence gathered the gleanings of those whom they had 
spared.’ 


He gives an alarming account of the state of things in the North 
of Ireland, a district which he declares to be so much changed in 
the course of ten years, than he can scarcely recognize it to be 
the same land. 


‘The late war, while it aided party and increased taxes, in- 
creased wealth; and the natural consequences of wealth, refine- 
ment in manner of living, improvement in dressing, and a taste 
for luxuries followed. Of a social disposition as the people are, 
and captivated by unaccustomed enjoyment, it is possible that even 
then this prosperity was more apparent than real, and though some- 
thing was gained, that little was saved. Besides, unconnected as 
landlords and tenants unfortunately now are, by those ties which 
bound them together formerly so closely, rents were raised to an 
enormous pitch, and even in those days paid with difficulty and 
murmuring, are now scarcely paid at all. With the stoppage of 
the war, trade seemed likewise to stop, and like a bow too forcibly 
bent, society, with hideous recoil, flew back to the opposite ex- 
treme; for, as if prosperity, which is not very natural to any land, 
should be particularly unnatural to Ireland, the terrible harvest 
of the year before last, succeeded to the peace, heaped misery on 
misery, disease on poverty, and generated the fever and famine of 
which I have already spoken. 
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‘The northern farmer, who in general cultivates only a few 
acres of land, scarcely able to feed his family, and totally unable 
to relieve the hundredth part of the misery which daily and hour- 
ly knocked at his door, fell unavoidably into arrears. Humane 
landlords spared their tenants, and though the motives which dic- 
tated such conduct were in the highest degree praiseworthy, there 
were occasions in which it rather did harm than good; for from 
the supineness incident to our nature, many, because they could 
not pay all, relaxed in their efforts, and paid none at all. 

‘But there is little danger that humanity in the excess should 
ever be very injurious to mankind, and the great suffering sprung 
from the opposite cause. Selfish landlords and agents, filled the 
pounds with cattle, seized and auctioned grain, household furni- 
ture, beds, bedding, and whatever else they could lay hands on; 
and by this cruel, as well as foolish policy, while they gained tran- 
sient payment, incalculably added to the aggregate of suffering, 
and irreparably injured their struggling, and to their further 
shame, I must add, meritorious tenantry. The linen-trade felt the 
general depression; money became so scarce, that numbers could 
not purchase even the flax-seed that was necessary to sow their 
ground, and thousands of hogsheads, after being in vain offered 
for sale here, were shipped for England and Scotland, and sold at 
an immense loss, to make oil of. 

‘ By the combination of these causes, and many others, this 
country, a short while ago, presented not so much a melancholy, 
as a frightful spectacle; the abode once of comfort, it seemed now 
a huge arena of misery; and law-suits, ejectments, distresses, im- 
prisonments, assailed those whom the fever had spared. 

‘ But violence has, in its own nature, a period at which it must 
cease, and the disease, in a measure, has wrought its own cure. 
There are few law-suits; for of what avail to go to law, where 
there are so little means of payment? and besides, many to whom 
large sums are owing, actually cannot command the trifle necessa- 
ry to go to law. In many places, society is transported back to the 
practice of the ruder ages, and payments in kind, are becoming 
the commonest of any. A few weeks ago, a relation of mime, dis- 
posed of a field of corn, which was ready for cutting, for which, 
according to the valuation of two men who viewed it, she is, in 
December, to get an equivalent quantity of oatmeal. A poor man 
who has a few acres of land from her, and is now nearly three 
years In arrears, expects, as the harvest is so favourable a one, 
shortly to pay a part of it, but not in money, but by giving her po- 
tatoes and turf. I know not that this has ever occurred to lawyers 
on circuit, as has been reported, but I am sure that surgeons and 


apothecaries, (physicians are here pretty much out of the ques-. 


tion,) have oftentimes been paid in a similar manner.’ 
Continuing his enumeration of these distresses, he adds, 


* It is sad to contemplate this fertile land, deserted or neglected 
by its gentry, its natural guardians and protectors, and leaving their 
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poor tenantry to the mercy of servile and rapacious agents, who 
shear the flocks which they were appointed to tend, and turn them 
out in shivering and unshapen nakedness, to meet the storms of 
these pitiless times. To the absence of those people, much of the 
misery of Ireland is attributable, and heavy, in all probability, will 
be its re-action on themselves, for their shameful negligence of 
those to whom they owe their means of living, and their cruel and 
thoughtless abandonment of them. ‘ For the oppression of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I arise,” saith the 
Lord, “I will set him in safety from him that puffeth at him.” 
‘I express myself more warmly than I am wont, but I cannot 

forbear; for the history of Ireland is a melancholy one, and melan- 
choly is it to think, that Time, which gives relief to the sufferings 
of others, seems only to give increase to hers. That in this en- 
lightened age, and under a British government, she should endure 
as great evils as in the rudest times, and under the most barbarous 
one; that whatever was of good in her cup, should, by a wretched 
fatality, be converted into evil, and that all kinds of causes have 
combined in plunging her into wretchedness; that moral as well 

as natural ones, have aggregated to blight her happiness; that the 

storms of Europe are concentrated in louder tempests on her for- 

lorn head; and that, situated in the waste of the earth, as of the 

Atlantic,she should meet the first, and feel the most and the longest, 

the howling blast and gathering wintry wave of climate, situation, 

fortune, and time. Even that Atlantic which bore to the New 

World the crimes of the Old, bore back to Ireland, who was in no 

degree their participator, a full portion of the punishment of them; 
for itis my decided opinion, that much of the actual misery, of 
this province at least, is owing to the undue cultivation of the po- 
tatoe, which a few years back, confined as it ought to be to the 
garden, like the bramble, has now overrun every spot almost to 
the mountain-top. 

‘The multiplication of human beings, by this means, is far be- 
yond what the earth can properly nourish, and these bleak and 
misty hills, fit habitations alone for shepherds and their flocks, are 
now thickly swarming with men. Far better not to be, than to be 
for purposes of misery, and to be trodden on and oppressed; and 
trodden on and oppressed, man ever will be, when he is too abund- 
ant, and, like every other object, to be valued, he must be rare. 

‘ The superabundant population of Ireland is not the parent evil, 
but it aggravates every other. Partial emigration has only fed the 
flame, and besides, that emigration is almost exclusively Presby- 
terian,—the sturdy, though decaying oak of this forlorn wilderness 
of man. Reared with high ideas of himself, and with the remem- 
brance full in his mind, of those days when his ancestors, bearing 
the favoured name of protestants, like Roman citizens in a remote 
province, living on a footing of equality almost with the highest, 
he cannot accommodate himself to the degration wrought in his 
once lofty condition, and he takes refuge in America from unac- 
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customed misery, where his perseverance and industry soon pro- 
cure him independence and affluence.’ 


This is an appalling picture; but who, that contemplates the con- 
dition of some districts in England, can suppose that it is exag- 
gerated or over-wrought? It was not for the writer’s interest to 
deal in misrepresentation. His sympathy, in so much misery, may 
have biassed him towards certain popular and impracticable theo- 
ries, but it does not appear to have induced him, in the slightest 
degree, to swerve from the truth. In describing the wretchedness 
of his countrymen, he has honestly endeavoured to trace it to its 
true cause, and, without recommending any rash innovation, he 
has pleaded for the speedy adoption of those measures, which, as 
far as human wisdom can avail, may tend to a radical and perma- 
nent cure, 





Art. V.—On the Trade of the United States of North America 
with China. 


[From the New Monthly Magazine. | 
Mr. EpirTor, 


Q* all the phenomena which occur in the history of commerce, 
from its earliest period to the present time, the most extraor- 
dinary, perhaps, is the intercourse between Europe and the East, 
chiefly through the medium of the English East India Company. 
This intercourse, as far as we are concerned, may be divided into 
two grand branches, the first with our ewn empire in Hindoostan, 
the second with the great Chinese empire, and the latter chiefly 
for the sake of obtaining a single article, the use of which has be- 
come so habitual to all ranks of society, that it has long ceased to 
be a luxury, and may be now fairly classed among the chief ne- 
cessaries of life. ‘The immense importance of both these branches 
of our Asiatic commerce is universally acknowledged, and there- 
fore, you may, probably, not be indisposed to admit into your va- 
luable miscellany some observations on the danger with which one 
of them—the trade with China, appears to be threatened. I am 
induced to communicate them to you, because they are chiefly col- 
lected from conversation with intelligent Americans, and though 
they may be thought in some respects exaggerated, show us at 
least the sentiments and views of our rivals in a point of such 
great importance. We all know the enterprising spirit of the mer- 
chants of the United States, the boldness and intrepidity of their 
seamen, the astonishing and rapid increase of their maritime pow- 
er, and the peculiar local advantages of that great continent. The 
American government beholds with pleasure the increasing com- 
merce of its subjects with China, which promises to become more 
and more important to the republic, and has undoubtedly been 
much encouraged and promoted by numerous articles in American 
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newspapers, and other periodical publications, minutely pointing 
out its great advantages. 

It would not be easy to find another instance of an intercourse 
with so remote a country, which so amply rewards the activity of 
the merchant and the seaman, as this trade with China, and the 
Americans possess such great advantages above the English, that 
well-informed persons do not hesitate to prognosticate, that the 
latter will not be able, in the long run, to maintain the competition 
with the former, but will be, in the end, obliged entirely to aban- 
don to them the trade of the Chinese seas. If this opinion be just, 
it must be confessed that a great danger threatens the British com- 
merce; a very productive source of gain would be lost—a great 
many seamen in Great Britain would be thrown out of employ- 
ment—and even the commerce with the European continent could 
not but decrease, since Europe would have no occasion to draw 
from Great Britain its supplies of Chinese produce, which it would 
receive directly, and upon more advantageous terms from the 
Americans. 

On the other hand, the vast advantages which the American re- 
public may derive, and most certainly will derive, from an active 
intercourse with the Chinese empire, are. almost incalculable. 
Considered merely as an excellent schoel for the marine, it is of 
the highest importance to a state whose external security wholly 
depends on a numerous and formidable navy. The goods which 
find a ready sale must partly be fetched from very remote coun- 
tries, and the dangers and privations with which the seaman has 
to contend, in seas hitherto but little frequented, and on unknown 
coasts, call forth all his energies, enrich him with useful experi- 
ence, and increase his dexterity. Thus a large number of sailors 
may be kept in constant employ, and the prospect will not only ex- 
cite in the natives, particularly the inhabitants of the sea-coast of 
America, a continually increasing propensity to a sea-faring life, 
but also attract crowds of able seamen from foreign countries, es- 
pecially from the British islands, who will settle with their fami- 
lies in America, and promote the population, the increase of which 
is so favourable an object with the American government. In the 
country itself a new source of gain will be opened at the same 
time, to thousands of industrious persons; the spirit of speculation 
will receive a new impulse, and numerous merchants, even from 
England itself, will settle in America, in order to share in so pro- 
mising a prospect of gain, and to acquire riches in a short time. 
The nations of Europe are too much accustomed to the use of 
many Chinese productions easily to renounce them, and the pos- 
session of the trade with China will therefore give the Americans 
an opportunity for a most advantageous commercial intercourse 
with Europe, and to double their gains. 

Not only have the Americans a much shorter way to China than 
’ ~ English and the other nations of Europe, but they are able to 
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obtain the produce and merchandise of that empire on much more 
favourable terms. The Europeans are obliged to purchase all they 
want of the Chinese for the most part with ready money, or silver 
bars, and China is therefore considered by Europe, as the country 
to which the precious metals chiefly flow, so that.the gold and sil- 
ver of Mexico and Peru go again. from Europe to Asia, where 
they are swallowed up by a gulf-from which they do not easily 
return. The Americans on the contrary, are not obliged to carry 
on the Chinese trade with the precious metals: they carry to the 
Chinese market either various articles of their own produce, which 
are highly esteemed there, or others which they have obtained in 
exchange for them: and are thus able to employ for other purpo- 


ses, the money which they must otherwise take to Asia. If the. 


trade which Europe carries on with China may be called in the 
highest degree passive, that of the United States is very far from 
being so. | 


China is an immense market, which now offers itself to the ac- , 


tivity of the American merchant; the more this trade increases, 
the more persons it will employ; and the gain which it gives is so 
very great, that éven on account of this single branch of Ameri- 
can commerce, the speculative merchant is perhaps no where in a 
situation so favourable for becoming soon and easily rich, as in the 


United States. By this commerce, which is capable of being great- 


ly extended, and has numerous concomitant advantages, America 
will enrich itself more and more, at the expense of Great Britain; 
and the turn thus given to a main branch of the commerce of the 
world, cannot but be very advantageous to the rest of Europe. 
An article that is especially in request, in the Chinese provinces 
from Canton to Pekin, and to the extreme frontiers of Chinese 
Tartary, is fine furs. Both the Chinese and Mantchews are eager 
to possess them, and the more distinguished and wealthy the 
Mandarins, the richer and finer must be the furs which they re- 
quire for their oriental dress. This article of trade can therefore 
never fail of a certain sale in that vast and populous empire; for 
the use of it is inconceivably extensive, and the wearing)of furs, 
not merely a luxury, but a habit, which has rendered them indis- 


pensably necessary. But the Americans by their almost exclusive 


trade with the northwest coast, and their great continent extend- 
ing from California to the North Pole, possesses an inexhaustible 
source from which'to supply the Chinese market with this favorite 
article, and the competition which they have.to fear from other 
nations, ‘particularly the English and the Russians, cannot do them 
any injury worth mentioning. The Americans, therefore, seem to 
be destined by nature tobe the chief factors in this trade with 
China, which is inconceivably profitable, and must in time mono- 
polize it entirely;:as. the period is certainly not remote, when the 
population of the United States, taking its direction from east to 
west, will extend 'to 'the shores of the great South sea, and their 
VOL. XIV. : 46 
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ships be then able to navigate directly from thence to the Pacific 
ocean. 

On the north-west coasts of America, above California, which 
are but thinly inhabited by wild tribes, there are sea otters, black, 
dark brown, and white bears, wolves, foxes, beavers, deer, racoons, 
white American lynxes, or great wild cats, ermines, seals, rabbits, 
martins, and other wild animals, whose fur is more or less beauti- 
ful and precious, in such abundance, that the natives can procure 
them with little trouble, and in their uncivilised state, willingly 
exchange them for the most insignificant trifles. The American 
ships bring to these savages, pieces of iron, nails, knives, chisels, 
shovels, buttons of copper, and of coloured glass, little looking 
glasses, tobacco, brandy, powder, arms, coarse cotton, and woollen 


goods, old clothes, and all kinds of toys which look showy, but are | 


of no value. Most of these things are purchased by the American 
merchants at very low prices, and the vessels which sail with car- 
goes of this kind from the American ports, may be sure of obtain- 
ing in exchange the richest cargoes of furs.and skins. With these 
they proceed directly from the north-west coast of America to 
China, and exchange their goods for Chinese produce with which 
they return, always with great gain, to the United States. 

It is evident how greatly America must gain by this simple 
mode of intercourse, which does not even require a large capital 
not to mention other advantages attending it. First the merchant 
gains in the purchase of trifles of little worth, which are agreeable 
and useful to the savages, and the manufactory of which employs 
many hands and promotes internal industry. For goods, the pur- 
chase of which requires but a small capital, there is an opportuni- 
ty of procuring articles which are of great value in a remote and 
extensive empire, and then exchanging them for other articles 
which may be disposed of with great profit both in America and 
Europe. The trade may be carried on too, in small vessels, of 100 
or 150 tons burden, the equipment of which is not expensive, 
(America being so rich in materials for ship building,) and which 
require but a few sailors to man them; so that an American mer- 
chant may carry on so profitable a trade with a very moderate ca- 
pital. Even those who have no capital, may carry it on upon cre- 
dit, since the expense of the articles to be provided for bartering 
is so very small, that means are easily found to obtain them. If 
one will share the profit with the ship owner and the captain, it is 
not necessary to advance any money, and profit may be made 
without the smallest risk. A few cannon and muskets, are sufli- 
cient on board a ship that sails to the north-west coast of America, 
as a defence, in case of need, against the natives; and small ves- 
sels are even better than larger ones, because they can sail up the 
creeks. if several vessels sail at once on such an enterprise, which 
im case of need can assist each other there is not the least danger. 
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The north-west coast is now so well known to the enterprising 
and experienced sailors of the United States, that they do not con- 
sider a voyage to it as more important and dangerous than one to 
Eur ope, or even to the West Indies. The smallest American ves- 
sels, brigs, and even schooners under a hundred tons burden, sails 
thither without any apprehension. They have no need of spending 
a long time after their arrival, to procure the necessary cargo of 
more or less valuable skins and furs; im China they have not long 
to wait to exchange their cargoes for the productions of the coun- 
try, and it may be calculated, that unless some extraordinary ac- 
cident happens, the return cargo gives a profit of from three hun- 
dred to five hundred per cent. including the articles for barter, 
provisions, pay of the sailors, and other expenses. 

This trade, which so amply rewards the activity and enterprise 
of the merchants and mariners, continues to engage the attention 
of more and more persons in almost all the American sea-ports. 
Many merchants at Boston and Salem in New England, at Bristol, 
in Rhode Island, at New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Charles- 
town, &c. have thus attained great wealth, in a few years, and the 
more intimate and various the relations with Chinabecome ,the greater 
advantages does it promise in future. The friendly footing on which 
the Americans are with the natives of Nootka or King George’s 
Sound, and of many other parts of the north-west coast, of the 
New World, so fully secures to them this rich fur trade, the basis 
of the intercourse with China, that they may be said to have it 
entirely in their own hands, and to have no rival to fear. 

In this trade to the north-west coast the British merchant is 
greatly impeded by the East India Company, which possesses the 
exclusive privilege of trading with China. With the active spirit 
of the Americans, the exportation from the United States to the 
north-west coast, will continue to increase, and they must bear 
away the prize, as their principal rivals cannot carry on the trade 
with the same advantages as they can. Hence the American trade 
with China: will become more active and extensive, while that of 
Great Britain will continually decline. The price of sea-otter skins 
is now so high at Macao and Canton, that £20 sterling are often 
paid for a single skin: many an American sailor brings home a 
profit of several thousand dollars for his own share; we may judge 
then, what must be the gain of the American merchant. 

The valuable and beautiful furs, which the north-west coast of 
America supplies in such great abundance, are not the only arti- 


cles which the Americans furnish the Chinese with. T hey are in | 


want of many other things with which they are furnished from 
the United States, and thus the ties formed by commerce between 
China and America, must become more firm and durable. Above 
all, a remarkable production deserves.to be mentioned here, which 
grows in America itself, and is almost peculiar to the United 
States; a production which i is almost wholly unknown in Europe, 
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but has been in use in China from time immemorial, and is held 
there in extraordinary esteem. This is the root Panax quinqueto- 
lia, or ginseng. The Chinese writers call this plant a precious 

ift of nature, sweeter than honey and the honey-comb, more va- 
luable than fine gold, and jewels, and pearls, a glorious gift of hea- 
ven, bestowed by the gods upon mortals for their happiness, and 
their enjoyment on earth. Placed on a par with the philosopher’s 
stone, it is called the food of immortality, and it passes among the 
priests and physicians for a universal remedy, wholesome for all 
weaknesses of the frail body, applicable to all diseases; nay, it is 
even said to prolong life, invigorating the nerves, strengthening 
the understanding, cheering the soul, soothing the mind, taming 
the wild passions, and bestowing inexhaustible delights upon our 
mortal existence. 

The reigning dynasty of the Mantchews, in China, were proud 
that nature produced this wonderful root, with such magical pow- 
ers, in their original country; for it was found in Chinese Mogul 
Tartary; but sparingly scattered in certain places and single dis- 
tricts. Here it was considered as one of the regalia of the crown, 
only the emperor had the right to have it gathered, and guards 
were posted at the places where it grew, that no one might pre- 
sume to take openly, or by stealth, what was for the emperor alone. 
How fortunate was it for the Americans that they accidentally dis- 
covered, not very long ago, that this root, so highly esteemed in 
China, and paid for there with its weight in gold, which it had 
been always supposed was only to be found in Tartary, as the 
Chinese had always boasted, was indigenous in the United States, 
and might be there collected in far greater abundance than in 
China, hitherto the only country where it was known to grow. 

It grows in the United States, in the whole of the immense 
tract from the Canadian Lakes to Georgia: is found even in the 
northern states of New York and Pennsylvania, and flourishes in 
Virginia and the two Carolinas. Nature has spread it here, par- 
ticularly in the tract between the Alleghany mountains and the 
sea, and it thrives especially where the mountains take a south- 
westerly direction. It loves a fertile soil and cool shady spots on 
the declivity of the mountains. 

While Europe produces nothing which it can offer to the Chi- 
nese in exchange for their productions, America possesses in this 
remarkable plant an article peculiarly its own, which is, above all 
others, proper for the trade with China. 

Many of your readers may, perhaps, be curious to be better ac- 
quainted with a plant so esteemed by the great Chinese Manda- 
rins, and in the Harems. The stalk of this plant, which attains 
the height of about a foot from the ground, is of a dark red. It is 
adorned with elliptical leaves, three of which always grow togeth- 
er, and each of which is again divided into five little leaves. On 
account of the symbolical meaning attached to the numbers three 
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and five, which these leaves present to the eye, the plant obtained 
in ancient times, in’ China, the character of particular sacredness. 
The growth of this singular plant is extremely slow, but then it 
attains an age unusual in plants of this kind: when it has stood 
fifteen years or more, the root is not yet an inch in diameter. 
Every year the stalk makes at the upper part of the root, as each 
new shoot marks, which show by their number the age of the plant. 
The root itself is of an elliptical form, and commonly consists only 
of one piece. The plant bears but a few seeds; two or three grains 
are all that can be gathered from one stem; these are of a bright 
red colour, in shape and size like those that may be collected 
from the honeysuckle. They ripen in America, in the latter half 
of the month of September, and their taste is more aromatic than 
that of the root itself, but less bitter. 

In China the greatest care is taken in gathering this valuable 
root. It is not done till it has attained the highest perfection and 
maturity: this is during the autumn and winter. In America they 
long committed, from ignorance and inattention, the great fault of 
collecting the root from the spring to the first frost. As it is always 
soft and watery at this season, it naturally shrunk together in dry- 
ing, became very hard, and lost not only in weight but in good- 
ness. ‘This mistake is still committed in some parts of the United 
States, where the inhabitants make the collecting of the root only 
an occasional object; and when they are hunting or travelling, dig 
up the plant at all seasons when they happen to meet with it, But 
by this they deprive the ground of a valuable production, which 
would be far more valuable if it were tended and cultivated with 
due care. Though the ginseng roots thus collected by ignerant 
persons do not fetch in China the high prices which are given for 
such as have attained their proper maturity, yet the demand for 
them is not the less brisk. The American merchants in the inte- 
rior purchase large quantities by the pound, or the hundred weight, 
of the country people, who employ themselves in collecting and 
digging this root, and gain by exporting it to China, about one 
hundred per cent. 

But the profit is incomparablv greater when ginseng roots, per- 
fectly ripe, and carefully gathered at the proper time, are brought 
to Macao or China. The Americans begin to be more sensible. of 
this advantage, in proportion as the intercourse with China be- 
comes more active. They have made themselves better acquainted 
with the nature of the plant, and the taste of the Chinese; employ 
greater care in gathering, and acquire more skill in digging it. 
One man can gather about eight or nine pounds daily. Hence the 
quantity of this article exported from the United States increases 
at the same time that its quality improves; and the trade with 
ginseng roots in the Chinese markets continues to. become,more 
and more profitable to America, The exportation already amounts 
to at least 500 cwt. annually. 
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In China they understand the art of preparing the ginseng, in 
such a manner, that it appears semi-transparent: in this case a much 
higher value is set upon it. In America they have also learnt this 
art, and the process employed is very simple. The merchants in 
the American commercial towns. purchase the roots so prepared, 
and rendered partly transparent, at six or seven piastres a piece; 
and sell them in China, according to the quality, at from fifty to a 
hundred piastres a piece. Even in Louisiana and Kentucky, they 
carry on this extremely profitable export trade to China. 

A great part of the East India trade, in which such large ca- 
pitals are now employed, by the merchants of the United States, 
is also calculated chiefly with a view to China. The Americans 
have found means to obtain in the East Indies, a considerable sale 
for many of the productions of their country; and for these, they 
take in return East India goods, which they dispose of to advan- 
tage in the Chinese markets, and, at the same time, gain the freight. 
Besides their own produce and manufactures, they carry, also, 
manufactured goods which they have purchased in Europe, di- 
rectly from the ports of the United States to Canton. Articles 
particularly in request there, are opium, Indian birds’ nests, benja- 
min, scarlet berries, gum lac, Russia leather, cordovan, coloured 
linen, white, black, and spotted lamb skins, writing paper, razors, 
grind-stones, carpets, penknives, coarse cloth, buttons, axes, 
scythes, locks, watches, and numerous other articles, which the 
Chinese have hitherto received almost exclusively by the ships of 
the English East India Company. 

The American merchants, on the other hand, bring back from 
the Chinese seas, partly for home consumption, partly for the sup- 
ply of Europe, immense quantities of tea, of the most various 
kinds, porcelaine, Indian ink, lackered articles, pearls both genuine 
and artificial, coral, paints, half silk stuffs, fans, cowries, various 
kinds of silk, pictures and drawings in India ink, &c. 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, given a sketch of what may be called 
the American view of this important question; though it is, doubt- 
less, partial, and may be in some particulars exaggerated, it still 
seems to merit the serious consideration of those who appreciate 
the importance of our China trade: I forbear from examining what 
may be said to weaken the force of the reasonings above stated, in 
the hope that some of your readers, better qualified than myself, 
may be induced to take up so interesting a subject, and either 
show them to be ill founded, or else point out what change (if any) 
in our system, may enable us to avert the threatened loss of so 
valuable a branch of our commerce. H. E. L. 
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ArT. VI.—Observations on the Opossum. 
[From Voigt’s Magazine of Natural Sciences, published at Wiemar. } 


I HAVE had in my possession, for some months past, this “ won- 
der of all the land animals,” as Lawson calls it, and for which 


Iam indebted to the goodness of one of my North American 


friends, Dr. Tidyman of Charleston, South Carolina. 

This animal is of the bigness of a middle sized cat. The form 
of its head, like that of the fox, having a long, naked, flesh-colour- 
ed, almost proboscis-like snout, with the nose a little turned up- 
wardsresemblingsomewhat that of a pig. The opening of the mouth 
is large, the lower jaw perceptibly shorter than the upper, and the 
upper canine teeth visible even when the mouth is shut. The 
head is white, with a light blackish streak lengthwise along the 
forehead. The part before the anterior corners of the eyes, to- 
wards the nose, are marked by a similar blackish streak. On both 
sides of the snout, and particularly along the cheeks there are a 
number of long hairs, or whiskers.’ The eye-balls are small, ‘but 
their cornea, relatively to the size of the eyes, are very large and 
considerably convex, so that there is very little seen of the white 
of the eyes. The black brown colour of the iris gives it an animat- 
ed look. There is in this animal, as in the guadrimania generally, 
scarcely a rudiment of the membrana nictitants visible. The ears 
are large, black, bare, and apparently membranous, as in the bat, 
being without an intervening cartilage, and in my animal, without 
the white border, which others have noticed in this genus. 

The neck is short and thick; so is also the trunk. On the back 
of the trunk particularly, the hair is long and rugged, as with the 
badger. The colour of the hair is white, slightly mixed with 
black, being darkest about the shoulders. 

On the belly is placed a remarkable pouch which is readily ob- 
served by its prominence, especially where the singular ossa mar- 
supialia, or cornua pelvis abdominalia lie beneath—the opening of 
the pouch is only marked by a longitudinal slit. 

The tail is about as long as the remaining part of the animal. 
It is almost entirely naked, and somewhat scaly, like that of the 
common rat. It is however a true cauda prehensilis. 

The fore-arms and legs, are black and covered with a soft hair; 
the toes are naked, and flesh-coloured. The hind feet are furnish- 
ed with thumbs, having small flat nails. ‘The other toes are fur- 
nished with claws of a white colour. 

I have given a figure, taken from the living animal in the 6th 
part of my delineations of natural objects. 

This is a true animal omnivorum, being satisfied with every sort 
of food. It is particularly fond of plums and above all, besides 
wild-fowl and birds, of bulion soup. It chews its food very deli- 
berately and with loud smacking. It handles large pieces, quite 
dexterously, with its fore paws; and uses them also with great 
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readiness in cleaning its snout—whilst it is employed in this busi- 
ness it sits on its hind legs like a squirrel.* 

Its voice is weak and grunting, which, however, it seldom emits, 
unless it be disturbed or enraged. It drinks little, occasionally 
none at all for some days. It makes urine but seldom, and quite as 
seldom evacuates feeces when it is in perfect health—generally but 
once every 4 or 5 days—it does neither into its bed, but goes for 
this purpose to some other place in its box. It keeps itself in ge- 
neral very clean, and is upon the whole a well disposed and quiet 
animal. [tis slow, and as it were, thoughtful in all its movements, 
and so tenacious of life, that in America, they have a saying, 
“* that if a cat has 9 lives, the opossum has 19. 

Its remaining natural history does not belong to this place. 
That has already been given in previous numbers of this Journal. 

I will add a few words relative to the history of the first notices 
and delineations, that were given of this animal in Europe after 
the discovery of the new world. 

Vincent Pinzon, who accompanied the great Colon, in his voy- 
age of discovery, is the first, as far as I know, who described this 
animal, His notice is found, among others in the Herwagian col- 
lections, (novas orbis s. 121, first edition 1532.) 

A living opossum was brought, abeut the end of the 15th cen- 
tury, to Seville, and from thence was taken to the king of Grenada. 
At this place Peter Martyr, saw it, in a dead state, and gave a 
more faithful and circumstantial account of it, describing it, as a 
monstrum animal, vulpino rostro, cercopethece cauda; vesperiti- 
bones auribus, manibus humanis, pedibus semiam demulans, Kc. 

The name Simivulpa was given to it by Gylle. (In his Aelianus, 
1535, 4. p. 209.) Gessner afterwards adopted this name. 

The earliest delineation of this animal that I know of, and which 
is indeed very deficient, is found in the unfortunate Servet’s edi- 
tion of Ptolemeus 1535, Fol. Tab. 23, brought from the eastern 
shore of Terra Firma. Reperitur hic animal habens reservaculum 
quo suos pullos secum portat et eos non nisi lactandi tempore 
emittit. (This was therefore quite misunderstood.) Tale regi 
Hispanie gravate oblatum est. 

The first tolerable figure is given by Nurenberg, p. 156, except- 
ing indeed the unnatural curly hair and the misfigured hind-feet. 








Art, VII.—Description of the Laplanders. 
[From ‘ Clarke’s Travels’ part third. ] 
NE would think, that to a wild Lapp, living in tents, poverty 
or riches would be almost indifferent: but there is no people more 
prone to avarice. Their sole object seems to be the amassing of 
treasure, and for the strange purpose of burying it afterwards. ‘The 


* Like all the mamalia that are obliged to use their fore feet in a variety of 
directions for particular purposes, this animal is furnished with clavicles. 
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avarice of a Lapp is gratified in collecting a number of si/ver ves- 
sels, or of sz/ver inlaid with gold, or even of brass vessels, and 
pieces of silver coin. Being unable to carry this treasure with him 
in his journeys, he buries the whole of it; not even, as it was be- 
fore stated, making his wife acquainted with the place where it is 
concealed. If sudden death befal the owner, it is generally lost. 
Some of the Lapps possess 1 cwt. of st/ver; and those who enjoy 
a property of 1500 or 1000 rein-deer, have much more: in short, 
such an astonishing quantity of specie 1S dispersed among them, 
that Mr. Grape attributed its scarcity in Sweden to this practice 
among the Laflanders. As they keep it almost always buried, it 
does not happen to the owner to be gratified even with a sight of 
his hidden treasure more than once or twice in a year. 

‘The Lapps marry very early; the men seldom later than the 
age of ezghteen, or the women later than /fteen: but the Fzuns and 
the Swedes are prohibited from such early marriages. Very little 
previous ceremony is used upon these occasions: an interchange of 
presents, and copious libations of brandy, are all that take place 
before the solemnization and consummation. ‘The gifts consist of 
rings, spoons, cups of silver or of silver gilt, and rzx-dollars in 
specie, according to the wealth of the parties. The richest make 
also other gifts; such as, sz/ver girdles, and silk or cotton handker- 
chiefs for the neck. When bans have been published in the church, 
which is very commonly the case, the marriage immediately suc- 
ceeds their publication; and the nuptials are consummated im one 
of the log-houses near the church, in which the Lapps deposit 
their stores for the annual fair. Upon these occasions, the bride- 

room treats his friends with brandy, dried rein-deer flesh cooked 
without broth, rein-deer cheese, and bread and butter. If he be of 
a wealthy family, beer is also brewed: or, wanting this, plenty of 
pima and curds and whey are provided. The luxury of smoking 
tobacco, so general among the Lapps, is, of course, largely indulg- 
ed upon these occasions, and even takes place during the repast. 
Dancing, being unknown among them, forms no part of the mer- 
ry making. After the marriage-feast, a general collection is made 
in money for the married couple: when the distribution of brandy 
is renewed, and continued for two or three hours, according as the 
gifts are more or less liberal. Upon this occasion, gifts of rein- 
deer are promised to the bridegroom, which he is afterwards to go 
and demand: but if he makes the visit without carrying brandy to 
the owner of the rein-deer, the promise is never kept. The dowry 
of wealthy parents, among the Laplanders, to their children when 
they marry, consists of from thirty to fifty and even eighty rein- 
deer, besides vessels of si/ver and other utensils. 

‘The poorer class of Lupps are supported by becoming carriers 
for the Colonists and more wealthy Laplanders, to the different 
fairs, &c. In this manner they undies the most distant journeys, 
accompanied by all the members of their family, so distributed, as 
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to manage each a train of rein-deer with sledges. Each train be- 
longing to the whole caravan is called a aid; and to the manage- 
ment of a razd, women and children are adequate. A Laplander, 
his wife, and children, even those whose ages do not exceed eight 
or nine years, have each their raid to conduct, drawn by eight, 
twelve, or fifteen rein-deer, laden with merchandise. ‘The richest 
Lapps \et out their rein-deer, to work in these raids. The 
sledge is called Achia. Im the first achta, drawn by one of the 
rein-deer, sits the driver of the razd; followed by a train of sledg- 

drawn by other rein-deer, one after another, all fastened in a 
line. As they travel with great rapidity, through forests and 
among rocks, it sometimes happens that one of the rein-deer falls; 
or a sledge, encountering some obstacle, is suddenly checked in its 
progress: and when this occurs, a rein-deer is often strangled by 
the cord fastened to its neck, before the driver can go to his aid. 
In all such cases, where accidents have occasioned losses not 
chargeable to any negligence in the driver, his employer is obliged 
to make good the deficiency. The journeys with razds are, of 
course, liable to danger, and tothe utmost degree of fatigue: yet 
women far advanced in pregnancy are often the drivers; and such 
is their easy labour, in parturition, that child-birth hardly occa- 
sions any interruption to the progress of the raid. When the child 
is born, it is packed up in a wooden trough, called Komsio, like 
a fiddle-case: this was before described: a little arch over its face 
prevents the infant from suffocation. The somszo, lined with fur, 
and coated with a kind of leather called Sissna, is well fenced 
against the cold; and itis very rare that any accident happens to 
children born during these journeys. The greatest vice among the 
Laplanders is their love of spirituous liquor. To their habitual use 
of brandy may be ascribed almost the only evils to which they are 
liable. This accursed practice is so general, that mothers pour the 
hellish dose down the throats of their infants at the breast. At 
all their christenings and funerals, intoxication prevails, the cere- 
monies of rejoicing or of mourning being made mere pretexts for 
dram-drinking. As soon as intoxication begins, both men and wo- 
men commence the ferocious howl which they call ¥oicka; the 
only species of song, if it may bear the name of song, known among 
them. Swearing also, and gambling with cards, are pretty much 
in vogue; although quarrels seldom happen; and blood is rarely, 
if it be ever, shed in any brawls that may arise. 

‘ All the agricultural colonists of Lapland, and almost all the 
Swedish inhabitants and peasants of the provinces surrounding the 
north of the Gulph of Bothnia, believe that the Lapps are witches: 
that, as magicians, they possess the power of committing injuries 
upon the persons of those whom they do not see, and even upon 
those whom they never have seen. This persuasion exists among 
the Swedes in more civilized parts of their country. Mr. Grape 
told us, that a merchant, south of Stockholm, was fully persuaded 
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that, as he had: lived so long in Lapland, he had learned some of 
these wizard arts, and vehemently besought him to exhibit some 
proof of Lapland magic. Finding that the most solemn protesta- 
tions had no power to banish this credulity from his friend’s mind, 
and being tired with his repeated importunities, he at last resolv- 
ed to make a dupe of him. Pretending, therefore, reluctantly to 
acquiesce, he said, that he had no longer any objection to accom- 
plish the only thing it was in his power to perform, in order to 
satisfy such urgent curiosity: and knowing that his friend had 
lately lost a spouse to whom he was by no means attached, he ad- 
ded, “ If you have any matters you wish to settle with your late 
wife, which were left unfinished at her decease, I will introduce 
her to you for a few minutes.” The terrified merchant regarded 
him in silence for an instant; when perceiving that Mr. Grape was 
beginning to mutter some incantation, he seized him by both his 
arms, exclaiming, with the greatest eagerness and agitation, “* Raise 
the D l, if you will; but, for God’s sake, suffer my wife to rest 
in peace!” ’ 








Art. VIII.—Novelties of French Literature. 
[From the Monthly Magazine. ] 


EW historical works of the present century have met such ex- 
tensive success as the History of Cromwell, by M. Villemain.* 
We learn that scarcely a single politician in Paris has neglected 
to peruse it, and that the substantial declaration of public appro- 
bation has been evinced in the sale of several thousand copies; thus 
demonstrating that fame is not always empty-handed. M. Ville- 
main has been long known in France, and indeed in many other 
parts of Europe, as a man of sound talents and distinguished at- 
tainments; and the knowledge of his being employed in writing the 
history of Cromwell, was sufficient, long before he had completed 
half his undertaking, to excite a general desire for its appearance. 
The History of Cromwell, undertaken by a Frenchman, was 
evidently less intended to supply any chasm in our own informa- 
tion of the events of the time, in which that great and singular 
character flourished, than to enable the French to apply to their 
views and situation, the conclusions which were to be adduced 
from the relation of facts, so analogous to the recent, and, in a 
slight degree, still existing, circumstances and events of their own 
nation. With every disposition to speak well of M. Villemain’s 
Cromwell, we beg it to be understood, that we review it as a French 
book, and not as an English one. Many of the facts contained in it 
would appear stale or unprofitable to the English; but there is 
scarcely a line of the historical part of the work, which is not new 


‘to the French, and it would therefore be an act of considerable in- 
justice, to rob M. Villemain of the credit which belongs to him, 


* Two volumes, octavo. 
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for having collected, from authentic sources, a variety of useful 
and interesting information, as it respects his own countrymen. 

We may even go farther, and assert, that there are some parts of 
his book which would be interesting to the English reader, both 
for the facts that they contain, and the plain,nervous style, in which 
those facts are related. 

M. Villemain follows Cromwell through all the various incidents 
of his public life, and lays before the reader a picture, full of the 
astonishment and wonder excited by this extraordinary character. 
If the disposition of a man, so closely shut up within himself, and 
whose conduct was seldom influenced by those general rules which 
govern society, can be ascertained by an investigation of the mo- 
tives of his actions, we are ready to give M. Villemain credit for 
the talent of having unmasked the hy pocrite; but the life of Crom- 
well was such a mixture of vice and virtue, baseness and magna- 
nimity, and the ultimate display of each, was under such extraor- 
dinary circumstances, that it is difficult to say whether his virtue 
was produced by policy, or his vice by the deviations which too 
frequently detract from the reputation of the most virtuous. The 
ungovernable ambition of Cromwell, appears to have led him into 
many wanton acts of cruelty; but, onthe other hand, he was far 
from being destitute of the softer feelings of humanity: ‘his conduct 
towards his mother, for instance, was highly praiseworthy, and his 
attentions, in her last illness, were really more than might have 
been expected from a man surrounded by the business of the state, 
and ever watchful to preserve his ill-gained power. Indeed, the 
mother of Cromwell appears to have deserved all the attentions 
that could be shown to her, and the Protector, whether he acted 
from motives of true filial piety, or a desire to appear virtuous to 
the multitude, could not have taken a more effectual step towards 
public favour. 


A valuable Comment on the Constitutions of the French Nation, 
with an historical and political Essay on the Charter, &c. has ap- 
peared, by count Lanjuinais, peer of France, &c. &c. a name illus- 
trious in the annals of freedom and rational liberty.—Count Lan- 
juinais hailed the French revolution with joy,—that revolution 
which has been so much calumniated, and to which Louis XVI. 
declared ‘ he and the queen were infinitely attached; (Moniteur, 
December 24, 1790.) The crimes that resistance to principles pro- 
duced, are only imputable to the authors of that resistance; unfor- 
tunately, vengeance superseded a legitimate defence, when M. 
Lanjuinais was one of the first to rise against the perversion of 
the real principles of the revolution; the consequence was, his be- 
ing denounced, when, to save his life, he was obliged to pass a 
rigorous winter in a hay-loft, sleeping on straw, with a scanty 
supply of food, only once in two or three days; the wind and rain 
beating in upon him in all directions. Robespierre fell, and Lan- 
juianais was re-called; he has, since that period, acted a distin- 
guished but uniform part in the political theatre. He protested 
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against Bonaparte’s elevation to the empire; yet Napoleon knew 
him to be as honest as he was enlightened, and he created him a 
senator, in which character he steadily opposed every measure of 
ambition and aggression. In 1815, on Napoleon’s return, he was 
chosen president of the chamber of representatives, contrary to the 
wishes of Napoleon, who sent for him, and, in his haughty man- 
ner, said, ‘ Well, sir, you have been chosen president; now answer 
me, without tergiversation, the questions I shall put?’—*‘ Sir, I will 
do it, with the rapidity of lightning: I never have to compromise 
with my conscience.’-—‘ Are you for me? Are you mine?’— No, 
sire; I am for France: be yourself for her, and I am then for you.’ 
Napoleon turned on his heel. 

This sketch of the author will serve as a criticism on the work, 
and offers a guarantee of the constitutional doctrines that abound 
in it. A brief analysis of the contents only requires to be added. 
The work contains the whole of the laws not abrogated, and some 
of those which have been abrogated improperly, since the revolu- 
tion. On looking over them, we find rich materials for a constitu- 
tional charter; and when the abbe Montesquieu composed the pre- 
sent one, we wish he had paid a little more attention to what had 
already been done. The historical Essay on the Charter, is a mas- 
ter-piece; he exposes its excellencies and its defects, and, if the 
French legislators would only consult the volumes before us, 
France might soon possess the best constitution in the world. 


An Historical and Critical Essay on the French Revolution, its 
causes and results, augmented by a review of the consulate, and the 
reign of Napoleon, has appeared from the pen of M. Paganel.— 
The work of Madame de Stael owes more of its charms to the 
enchanting style of the author, than to any real information which 
it contains; it is a monument raised by filial piety to the memory 
of a parent, whom she might be permitted to consider ‘ the greatest 
of men;’ while others, not bound by similar ties, regard him as a 
mere political schemer, whose first object was his own aggrandize- 
ment. M. Necker offered to become minister of finance without 
a salary; his generosity was admired, and it was forgotten that M. 
Necker was a banker and stock-jobber; and by thus being at the 
head of the finances, he could, in one day, realize on the Stock 
Exchange, more than any minister’s salary would produce in many 
years. This we say was possible; but did he execute it? Did room 
permit, we could give what might be regarded as conclusive evi- 
dence, that M. Necker, while minister, made use of the influence 
and knowledge he possessed, in speculating on the exchanges of 
Paris, London, Amsterdam, and Hamburg; hence that colossal for- 
tune which no one could account for his having made, it being very 
clear that he had it not before he became minister, and that he did 
not make it by peculation.* 


* There is a curious anecdote on this subject. The abbe S*. Pierre had stated 
in his writings, that he never knew a colossal fortune honestly obtained. The 
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Madame de Stael tells us, her father would have prevented the 
revolution; but we think, with M. Paganel, that he was one of the 
causes which accelerated it. And to those who have only read the 
work of Madame de Stael, the work before us is necessary, in or- 
der to give them a-correct idea of that revolution, which is, per- 
haps, not yet terminated. Mr. Paganel excels rather in the cor- 
rectness of his details, and the impartiality of his statements, than 
in the style and dignity of the historian; but, after all, this sober 
use of the powers of the imagination, is a quality most precious in 
a writer of history; yet he does not want either energy or dignity, 
when the occasion commands it; we shall select, as a specimen of 
his manner, the portraits of Bailly and Mirabeau. 

‘ Bailly was celebrated mn learned Europe, long before the French 
revolution declared itself by terrific symptoms; and his fellow-citi- 
zens, in calling him to the states-general, rendered a brilliant hom- 
age to the philosopher who had enriched the museum of history 
by learned discoveries, and traced the first steps of man in the vast 
empire that nature had submitted to him. 

‘ A profound observer, Bailly had explored the origin of times 
and their revolutions: a pure, ingenious, and eloquent writer, unit- 
ing taste with genius, he had adorned the. sciences with all the 
charms of literature, and rendered their study more attractive and 
easy, at the same time that he aggrandized their domain. 

‘This philosopher, who, aided by the history of the heavens, 
had thrown so much light on the history of man, seemed also 
destined to reform the political and religious abuses which had 
accumulated in France. Bailly appeared at the assembly of the 
nation as the envoy of the human race. 

‘ What a contrast is offered, in the history of the revolution, be- 
tween Bailly presiding over the members of the Tters-etat, and 
proclaiming them the representatives of the nation, and accounting 
it the proudest day of his life, that in which the nobles and the 


- clergy joined the National Assembly; and Bailly dragged to the 


scaffold with humiliations and outrage. 

‘Amongst the most illustrious victims of the prejudices of re- 
volutions and tyranny, is there one who has sustained a more 
perilous combat for virtue, or a longer or more severe trial of 
courage? 

‘ Socrates was not more generous, nor Jesus more resigned. 

‘ What titles to immortality decorate the name and memory of 
Bailly! The nation, under his presidence, repaired in an instant, 
ages of oppression; it did more—it acquitted towards the philoso- 
pher, the debt of the universe. What sublime harmony in the sit- 
tings, when the Tvers-etat said, We are the French nation. 


countess de Genlis went to him, and said ‘ she could cite an instance,’ and named 
M. Necker. ‘ My dear countess,’ replied the abbe, ‘what would you say, if I 
told you that I had precisely Mr. Necker in my eye when I wrote the para- 
graph?’ 
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‘ Such was the renown and the rights of Bailly to public esteem, 
that, in calling him to the mayoralty of Paris, the king appeared 
to wish to give to the nation and its representatives, the most 
irrefragable guarantee of his adherence to the reforms decreed by 
the assembly. 

‘ But this homage, which supreme power rendered to talent and 
virtue, deceived none of those who were acquainted with the poli- 
tics of courts. To take Bailly from the assembly, to present this 
first example of fortune to ambitious youth, to cover with the 
popularity of the mayor, a vast plan of intrigues, and a system of 
counter-revolution; such were the secret motives of the counsels 
which swayed the court, and deceived the monarch. 

‘ Had he, in fact, the confidence of the court and ministers? The 
philosopher, by his expressed wishes, his writings, and his im- 
mortal presidences, had called reason, truth, and justice, to govern 
man, and forced the government to recognize the nation’s rights. 

‘To justify Bailly from betraying the cause he had embraced, 
would be to insult his memory; he might be the tool of an artful 
court, and the dupe of his own virtues; but he would never be 
wanting to himself, nor wither the civic laurels with which his 
brows were crowned. Had he been less simple in his manners, he 
would have avoided the snare; and the scandal of his execution 
would not have soiled the cause of liberty. 


‘ All was grand, vast, and sublime, in the conceptions and the 
discourses of Mirabeau. As a civilian, he was the oracle of rea- 
son, the interpreter of nature; as an orator, he armed himself with 
the ‘thunder of Demosthenes: sometimes, like Cicero, he took pos- 
session of all minds and hearts, equally powerful in the art of con- 
vincing, as in that of persuading and pleasing. When he ascended 
the tribune, the intriguer turned pale, and the enemy of his coun- 
try trembled. What orator appeared more profoundly penetrated 
with that eternal justice, which alone, in all times, in all places, 
ought to regulate the fate of nations: that justice which the proud- 
est despots endeavour in vain to stifle, and which even the silence 
of a people in chains invokes and demands without ceasing. Let 
us behold Mirabeau at the Fue de Paume, proud of representing 
the commons, when it was scarcely dared to lisp the name of peo- 
ple,—combating despotism hand to hand: such was Hercules in 
the cradle, strangling and destroying the serpents of Eurystheus. 

“At other times, we have seen him defeat the best-planned in- 
trigues, by one of ‘those terrible expressions, which fell from the 
tribune like the thunder-bolt from the clouds; fixing, with his eagle 
eye, the seditious intriguer, stretching towards him an arm which 
seemed already to reach him, and tear off the mask he wore; and 
after this sudden tempest, bringing back calm into the assembly, 
and renewing, without an effort, the thread of a learned and pro- 
found discussion.’ 


The author then goes on, and relates the measure of ‘ war to 
the castle, and peace to the cottage;’ which he proves to have been 
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organized at the Palais Royal, by Egalité Orleans, the hero of the 
faction. ‘ Orleans,’ says he, ‘ could not flatter himself that he would 
ever be raised to the throne by the free choice of the people: his 
detestable reputation left him no other means of ascending it than 
of intrigue and anarchy. It was opened before him by that horrible 
way, but his courage was unequal to such a hazardous enterprize. 
The revolution, plotted by Orleans, was remote as east from west, 
from that beneficent reform which, according to the plans of wise 
and virtuous citizens, was hoped to be effected by the mere ascen- 
dency of reason and the influence of knowledge;—for, to limit the 
expenses of the court, reform the vices of administration, and, 
above all, to abolish tithes, feudal services and privileges; such 
was, in 1789, the object of the revolution.’ 

This extract will suffice at once to convey an idea of the author’s 
literary talents, and his profound acquaintance with the history of 
the events he traces, and the characters of the leading persons of 


the revolution. 





ArT IX.—State of Literature and the Fine Arts in Dublin. 
[From the New Monthly Magazine. } 


HERE is no clear evidence existing that letters (with the ex- 

ception of some theological writings) were cultivated in the 
city of Dublin prior to the reign of Elizabeth. The reformation 
was indeed preceded by the dawning of science in some countries 
of Europe, it was, however, that great event which produced its 
glorious morning, not only in the countries which embraced its 
doctrines, but in those which still adhered to the ancient faith. 
Prior to that era, an university was attempted, more than once, to 
be founded in the capital; but from the ignorance, the poverty, 
and the troubles of the times, the attempt always failed. The li- 
terature of Dublin then may be deemed coeval with the foundation 
of Trinity college, and from that time to the present no place in 
the world has advanced more rapidly in science and the Belles 
Lettres than the Irish metropolis. Of this there cannot be a more 
convincing evidence than the many illustrious names which reflect 
so much honour on their native city, and which, perhaps, no city 
of the same extent can surpass. Elegant literature and the fine 
arts require the fostering protection of the sovereign or the gov- 
ernment, and the patronage of the nobility and the opulent to 
cause them to flourish; without such support they are found rarely 
to attain any degree of perfection in a provincial capital, and truth 
compels us to state, that not only have they declined most percep- 
tibly in Dublin since the union, but the very taste and inclination 
for them are deteriorated. 

When Dublin possessed a parliament, it had also a press of its 
own. Its acts and debates awakened the literature of the law and 
the university, and party views, and political interests, excited the 
attention of, and imparted a literary impulse to the public. Elo- 
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quence was not confined within the walls of the parliament-house, 
it embellished the courts of law, and enlivened the university, 
whilst the weapons of wit and satire were wielded with effect and 
dexterity by all parties. Now, the lively tumult is at rest, and all 
is secret or silent, as in a Turkish divan. 

As the copy-right of books was confined to Great Britain, the 
reprinting of smaller and cheaper editions became a considerable 
branch of trade in Dublin, and many works respectable for their 
execution and correctness, thus, republished, were exported to 
America, and to other countries. Whilst the act of union was still 
pending, application was made by petition to the Irish Parliament 
to secure to the Irish printers a continuance of that right so ad- 
vantageous to the Irish press; but by the neglect or mismanage- 
ment of those who were tc conduct the petition, it was lost, and 
nothing here was eifected.* Meanwhile the English printers avail- 
ed themselves immediately and effectually of the act of union. 
Under the plausible pretence of securing to the Irish publisher 
the benefit of the copy-right, the English act was extended to Ire- 
land, which secured indeed a nominal right, that they well knew 
would be wholly unavailable in competition with the trade at Lon- 
don, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. Thus have the Dublin booksellers 
ceased to be publishers by act of Parliament, and must be content 
to be the agents of those of London. 

Besides the injury the trade has sustained, great numbers who 
formerly were in the habits of reading are by this act interdicted 
from doing so, as the books which once, by their comparative 
cheapness, were within their means of purchasing, cannot be pro- 
cured. The printing business is therefore confined to devotional 
and moral tracts, which are paid for by charitable societies for 
gratuitous distribution—to printing hand-bills and play-biils—to 
some half dozen newspapers, which are by no means remarkable, 
and to one or two very middling magazines, which can scarcely 
maintain an ephemeral existence. 

Pue’s Occurrences was the first newspaper ever established in 
Dublin; it commenced in the year 1700, and was so called from 
the proprietor who conducted it. It maintained itself for more than 
half a century. 


* While the act of union was in progress, the booksellers of Dublin prepared 
a petition to parliament to secure their rights, and prayed to be heard by coun- 
se] upon the subject. To conduct the petition and defray the expense, a sub- 
scription was entered into by the booksellers, and some gentlemen eminent at 
the bar were feed for the purpose. It happened by some accident that the peti- 
tion was not heard on the niglit appointed, and it stood over for another. When 
it was to come on the lawyers were called on, but they refused to attend without 
a retaining fee. The subscriptions were exhausted, and they actually satin the 
parlour of a house in College Green, opposite the parliament house, while the 
proprietor went out to collect fresh subscriptions; but before this could be effect- 
ed parliamént was up, and no subsequent opportunity occurred tulits final dis- 
solution. ' 
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Faulkner’s Fournal was established by the celebrated bookseller 
of that name in 1728, and displayed in its composition that honest 
blundering simplicity so conspicuous in the character of the man. 
The sheet was remarkable for the paleness of the ink, and the 
darkness of the paper; and the peculiarities of the style have been 
happily imitated on several occasions, of which the following is a 
specimen: ‘ House of Industry first contrived by Mr. Ben. Hough- 
ton, weaver, and several other worthy clergymen, for taking up 
cripples that lie in the street, folks without legs that stand in cor- 
ners, and such like vagrants. We have the pleasure to hear, that 
all ballad-singers, blind-harpers, hackball, and many other nefa- 
rious old women, are in there already.’ It was afterwards conduct- 
ed with ability and party spirit. It has recently been re-established 
on new principles. 

Freeman’s ournal came out in 1763. It was established by a 
committee for conducting a free press, and assumed as its emblem 
and motto,‘ The Wreath or the Rod.’ In this first appeared several 
of the essays afterwards collected and published in ‘ Barataria,’ 
and which evinced a spirit and energy not inferior to Junius. It 
afterwards was edited by a person called the ‘Sham Squire,’ and 
degenerated. It has within some years, however, revived, and re- 

ained some of its original spirit. 

The Hibernian Fournal was established in 1771, and, like the 
former, conducted by a committee for a free press. The fate of 
Mills, its first printer, is characteristic of the summary mode of 
proceeding at that time in Dublin. Some of the numbers of the 
‘ Pranceriana’ first appeared in that paper, and it became the or- 
gan of attack by one party of the college on another. On a dark 
evening in February a coach drove up to the printer’s door in 
Dame-street, to which he was called out, and while he was talking 
to those in the inside, he was pushed in by some one behind, and 
immediately carried to the college pump, which then stood in the 
middle of the front court, and almost suffocated. A reward was 
offered by the common council, and a scholar of the house, who 
was concerned, was admonished by the board. The printer is thus 
noticed in the admonition, which was the production of the cele- 
brated Dr. Leland: ‘Cum constet scholarium ignotorum ccetum 
injuriam admovisse in typographum quendam famosum nomine 
Mills, qui nefariis flagitiis nobiliora queque Collegii membra in 
chartis suis lacessiverat,’ &c. 

The Morning Post was also called the Dalkey Gazette. A con- 
vivial society some years ago existed in Dublin, who periodically 
assembled at the island of Dalkey, and elected a king and other 
officers of state. A column of this paper was always devoted to 
their proceedings, which were then interesting, as the society com- 
prised a number of respectable citizens. {he last monarch was a 
bookseller of the name of Armitage, who was always called‘ King 
Stephen.’ 








a 
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The Volunteer Evening Post was established about the year 
1780, and its fate displays a lively trait of the temper of those 
times. The spirit of opposition to the then government was so 
strong, that no Irish printer could be found to compose a para- 
graph in its favour against the popular cause. Government was 
therefore obliged to send a press and printers from England for 
this purpose; but it required some management to estwblish it. It 
first assumed a popular name, and professed to take a warm part 
on that side. To increase the deception, the portrait of a volunteer 
in full uniform was exhibited every night in an illuminated trans- 
parency, and a prize medal was proposed. and given by the editors 
for the best poetical composition on the Volunteer Institution, and 
every thing was practised, and with great success, to complete the 
deception. At length the secret transpired, and the mob proceed- 
ed to take summary vengeance. The editor escaped, but the prin- 
ter was dragged to the Tenter fields, and tarred and feathered. 
But the most extraordinary proceeding was that of the counties of 
freland, some of which actually came forward with resolutions, 
that the paper was established on fallacious principles, and for the 
wicked purpose of putting down the Volunteer Institution, they 
therefore conjured their countrymen not to read it. The effect of 
this prohibition of a literary work was as singular as the cause. It 
was fatal to the newspaper, no one was found to purchase it, and 
the editors returned to England after three years’ fruitless effort. 

The Press was established inthe year 1797, and was conducted 
with an energy and ability too successful .at that perilous period. 
The first conductor had been convicted of a libel on lord Camden, 
and the celebrated Arthur O’Conner became the avowed editor. 
The paper was suppressed by the military a short time previous 
to the rebellion. The essays and other pieces contained in it were 
published in one volume, with the imprint of London, under the 
name of ‘ The Beauties of the Press,’ and afterwards circulated in 
Dublin. 

The Baratarzana appeared in 1770. It was a keen and vigorous 
attack on the administration of lord Townshend in this country, 
and conducted with great ability. 

The Anthologia Hibernica commenced in the year 1793, and 
was sirictly a national work devoted to the antiquities and litera- 
ture of Ireland. All the literary men resident inthe kingdom con- 
tributed to the undertaking, and it was a valuable repository of 
ingenious essays and learned communications. Political discus- 
sion, however, soon superseded every other, and this excellent pe- 
riodical work expired in two years, as several others had before, 
in the distractions of the country. 

The Union Star. This atrocious composition appeared in the 
year 1797. It was published at irregular intervals, printed only on 
ene side, and was secretly posted during the night in the most 
conspicuous parts of the city. [t commenced with the motto, ‘ Per- 
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haps some arm more lucky than the rest may reach his heart, and 
free the world from bondage,’ and denounced by name and de- 
scription such men as were inimical to the cause it advocated. - A 
reward of 700/. was offered by government for the author and pub- 
lisher, but though well known he was never avowed. 

The Antiunionist. This appeared in 1799, with a view to op- 
pose the legislative union then in agitation. It displayed seme wit, 
but it seemed to want the energy and spirit which alone give efh- 
cacy to opinions in great political discussions. Like the last efforts 
of the French under Napoleon, the Antiunionist displayed the im- 
becility of an exhausted subject and a worn-out people. 

The Jrish Magazine. This was first published in 1807. It was 
edited by an extraordinary man of the name of Cox, a gun-smith, 
whose father, as he says himself, was a bricklayer in the county of 
Meath. The Magazine was almost exclusively matter compiled 
by himself. It contained biographical notices of the dead, and se- 
vere attacks upon the living. The work was a series of scurrility, 
calumny, and vulgarity; but there was withal a fund of informa- 
tion, a strong sense, and a humour and drollery so captivating, 
that its circulation extended to all parts of Ireland, and it contin- 
ued for some time the only periodical publication, and became 
even a school book in some of the hedge schools. The usual num- 
ber printed and circulated annually amounted to 60,000 or about 
5,000 monthly. The author was convicted of a libel in 1811, con- 
tinued his magazine while in Newgate, with an increased circula- 
tion, was convicted of a second, and finally agreed to transport 
himself to America, which put an end to his magazine in 1815. 
He is since dead. 

The Wedical Fournal was first published in 1807. It was the 
first ever attempted in Dublin, and intended as a receptacle for all 
medical essays and communications which might be made on the 
subject; but notwithstanding the extensive hospitals of Dublin, the 
rising reputation of the schools of surgery and physic, and the ta- 
lent supposed to exist in the respective professions, this work 
could only be supported for eighteen months. Its place is now, in 
some measure, supplied by ‘ Hospital Reports,’ two volumes of 
which appeared in the summer of 1817; one anonymous, and the 
other under the sanction of the College of Physicians. 

The Dublin Examiner was the last attempt to establish a respec- 
table periodical work in Dublin. It commenced in May, 1816, and 
was continued monthly. It contained a critical review of recent 
works, with essays and other original matter, and proposed, in 
some measure, to establish a Review in the metropolis of Ireland, 
similar to those of Edinburgh and London. It continued only to 
the end of the year, exhibiting a melancholy instance of the low 
state of literature in a country which, while its talents continue 
largely to enrich literature abroad, cannot support at home one 


single periodical publication. 
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The Royal Irish Academy publish their transactions at their 
own cost, as do the editors of the statistical work now in progress 
under the patronage of the Dublin Society. The university press, 
in the College Park, was formerly distinguished for its correct 
editions of several of the classics; it has, however, long since ceased. 
to work. 

Another reason of the depression of the Irish press, and paucity 
of original literary publications in Dublin, is the facility with 
which the best English works may be procured. All the London 
and Edinburgh periodical works are taken in at the two library 
societies, ‘ The Dublin’ and ‘ The Institute,’ to one or other of 
which almost every respectable inhabitant of the capital is a sub- 
scriber. 

It must not, however, be inferred, that Irish genius or talent 
has declined. It is true there is no encouragement for literary ex- 
ertion in the Irish metropolis, because the Dublin bookseller will 
run no risk in publishing an original work, however great its me- 
rits. It must appear in London, or not at all. Nevertheless, Dub- 
lin can even now boast of many existing characters in the various 
walks of literature and the arts, as well as in the senate, the church, 
the bar, the army, and on the stage, which uphold its pretensions 
to the high rank that it has obtained im these respects. 

With respect to the progress of the fine arts, and especially of 
painting, very little has been known of their early state in Ireland, 
Bindon, a gentleman of fortune, and an amateur artist, made laud- 
able attempts to encourage them. 

He painted portraits of Swift, Dean, Delany, and Dr. Sheridan. 
Shortly after this period James Latham (an Irish artist, born in 
Tipperary in 1696) having studied at Antwerp, cultivated his art 
with singular success. He painted portraits of the beautiful Mrs. 
Woffington, Geminiani the composer, and a few others, with so 
much truth, clearness, and purity of style, that he obtained the dis- 
tinguished title of the Irish Vandyke. Although polite literature 
about the same time had attained its highest degree of excellence 
in England, yet painting was there still in its infancy, so far as it 
regarded a school of native artists, for the principal painters were 
foreigners, and even Jervas, a native of Dublin, arrived at distinc- 
tion, although he is now better known by his translation of Don 
Quixote, than for any pictorial celebrity. It was not, indeed, till 
Reynolds founded the English school that painting began to be 
distinguished in England. | 

The same remark is applicable to sculpture, which, until lately, 
was wholly in the hands of foreigners. If, therefore, the fine arts 
were thus backward in arriving at maturity in the metropolis of 
the British empire, it is not surprising that their establishment 
should be of a recent date in'Dublin. But the Irish government 
were not wanting to encourage the arts; for prior to the founding 
ef the Royal. Academy in London, which took place in 1768, the 
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Dublin artists formed themselves into a society as early as 1731, 
consisting of twelve members, who elected from their number a 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

This society soon after proceeded to build an exhibition-house, 
and were assisted by government with 500/. and by subscriptions, 
which amounted to 300/. The first exhibition was opened in 1765, 
and for a few years the rooms were well attended, but the admis- 
sion money being small, the receipts were. insufficient to defray 
the expenses. Under ‘these circumstances, Richard Cranfield, 
treasurer to the society, took upon himself the whole management 
of the concern. About the year 1773 a schism took place in the 
society: the seceders opened a new exhibition room, which not 
succeeding was discontinued, and at length a coalition was effect- 
ed, and the society now became respectable. From the year 1776 
to 1782, the yearly exhibitions proved a losing concern, and a debt 
of 800/. was incurred. The exhibition, however, was continued 
until the year 1800, when the society’s house was disposed of for 
other purposes. At length a permanent institution was established 
under the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, with the title of ‘ The Society of the Artists of Dublin.’ 

A new society was also founded June 4, 1813, under the title 
of The Royal Irish Institution for promoting the Fine Arts in 
Ireland. 

With all those liberal measures and plans for the encouragement 
of the arts, it must be confessed that the door is too widely open- 
ed for the admission of young candidates, whose friends or pa- 
trons, unfortunately for them, fancy they discover a genius for 
painting. Even distinguished talents, if they aim at fame or for- 
tune, must not expect to find them in Ireland. The country is too 
poor, and if it were not so pour, there are few real connoisseurs in 
it to appreciate and reward the merit of a living artist. On the 
other hand, it would be unjust to conclude that the Dublin Socie- 
ty’s school for drawing, sculpture, and architecture, had failed to 
produce the results expected from it. The two masters, the Wests, 
father and son, who so long presided over the academy, though 
eminent themselves, were yet more conspicuous for the number 
of celebrated artists which they had the honour of instructing in 
the art, among whom were Barry, Barrett, Hamilton, [resham, 
Roberts, Brooks, Edward Smith the statuary, Thomas Ivory the 
architect, together with several others still living, but not less 
known to fame. 

It is, however, more especially in architecture, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Irish capital have evinced a decided predilection. 
Every city may be said to prefer a particular style in their public 
buildings. That of London is grave and massive, being mostly 
of the Doric and Tuscan orders. That of Dublin is much lighter, 
affecting the bold portico and airy colonnade of the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian orders. In ecclesiastical structures the capital of the em- 
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pire admits of no competition; but, excepting two churches in 
Dublin, St. George’s and the Castle chapel, and two or three 
half finished facades of others, so left for the erection of future 
steeples, the rest seem to set at defiance every principle of architec- 
ture. Moreover, with the exception of the cathedral of St. Patrick, 
and the new church of St. George, there is not a steeple with a 
spire among them all. To this rude unsightly style, the new R. C. 
Metropolitan chapel will, when finished, afford one more striking 
exception. The interiors of most of the churches are, however, 
handsome, and a few even grand. But in edifices allotted to civil 
purposes, Dublin is not excelled by any city in Europe. 





Art. X.—Feter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. Edinburgh, 1819. 8yo. 
3 vols. 
WE are happy to learn that a re-publication of this remarkably 
entertaining work is in preparation at New York. It isa most 
amusing picture of the present state of Scotch manners, and a 
portraiture of the most celebrated among the Scotish /iterati; full 
of sprightliness and animation—a little overdrawn, and occasion- 
ally hyperbolical, but still sufficiently accurate to be instructive, as 
well as entertaining. 

The author is incognito, under the assumed name of Peter Mor- 
ris; and never was a character better supported. It is difficult to 
believe the letters are not genuine, and actually addressed, as they 
purport to be, by a Welch doctor, on a visit at Edinburgh, to his 
friends in Cardigan. There is no doubt, however, that the charac- 
ter is assumed for the purpose, and rumour has even gone so far, 
as to fix the authorship on Mr. Wilson, the poet; notwithstanding 
the very high praises, lavished in the letters on himself. 


Trusting that the New York edition will not be given to the 


public so early as our November number, we shall present our 
readers with copious extracts, of both the lightest and the gravest 
parts of the work. 

And first, we take the account of a dinner-party, to which the 
doctor says he was invited, at Mr. Jeffrey’s country-seat. 


‘I had come, thanks to my rustic ignorance, exactly at the 
hour appointed for dinner, (five o’clock) so that I had three parts 
of an hour, of the great man, entirely to myself; during the whole 
of which space, he continued to talk about rural affairs, and to trot 
me up one field and down another, till I was weary without (cre- 
dite posteri!) making one single allusion to law, politics, or litera- 
ture. 

‘We were joined, towards six o’clock, by professor P * and 
L jt and one or two young advocates, who had walked out 
with them. Then came R. M , whom you remember at Bal- 
loil, a relation and intimate friend of J ’s. He and the cele- 
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brated orator, Allison, officiate together in one of the Episcopalian 
chapels in Edinburgh. Although we never knew each other at 
Oxford, yet we immediately recognized each other’s old High 
street faces, and began to claim a sort of acquaintance on that 
score, as all Oxonian cotemporaries, I believe, are accustomed to 
do, when they meet at a distance from their alma mater. There 
were several other gentlemen, mostly of grave years, so that I was 
not a little astonished, when somebody proposed a trial of strength 
in leaping. Nor was my astonishment at all diminished, when Mr. 
P, began to throw off his coat and waistcoat, and to prepare 
himself for taking his part inthe contest. When he did so much, I 
could have no apology, so I also stripped; and, indeed, the whole 
party did the same, except J alone, who was dressed in a 
short green jacket, with scarcely any skirts, and, therefore, seem- 
ed to consider himself as already “ accinctus ludo.” 

‘T used to be a good leaper in my day—witness the thousands of 
times I have beat you in the Port-Meadow, and elsewhere—but 
I cut a very poor figure among these sinewy Caledonians. With 
the exception of L , they all jumped wonderfully; and J 
was quite miraculous, considering his brevity of stride. But the 
greatest wonder of the whole was Mr. P- - He is also a short 
man, and he cannot be less than seventy, yet he took his stand 
with the assurance of an athletic, and positively beat every one of 
us—the very best of us, at least half a heel’s breadth. I was quite 
thunderstruck, never having heard the least hint of his being so 
great a geometrician—in this sense of the word. I was, however, 
I must own, agreeably surprised by such a specimen of spirit and 
muscular strength in so venerable an old gentleman, and could not 
forbear complimenting him on his revival of the ancient peripa- 
tetic ideas, about the necessity of cultivating the external as well 
as the internal energies, and of mixing the activity of the practical, 
with that of the contemplative life. He took what I said with great 
suavity; and, indeed, I have never seen a better specimen of that 
easy hilarity and good humour, which sits with so much graceful- 


ness on an honoured old age. 
o* ak * oe * * 


By and bye, we were summoned io the drawing-room, where we 
found several ladies with Mrs. J . She, you know, is an Ameri- 
can, and J went across the Atlantic for her a few years ago, 
while we were at war with her country. She is a very pleasing 
person, and they have one extremely interesting little girl. J 


























made no alteration in his dress, but joined the ladies exactly in 
his morning costume,—the little green jacket aforesaid; gray worst- 
ed pantaloons, and Hessian boots, and a black silk handkerchief. 
How had Grub street stared, to see the prince of reviewers in such 
a garb, The dinner was excellent—a glorious turbot and oyster- 
sauce for one thing; and (sitesco referens) there was no want of 
Champaigne—the very wine, by the way, which I should have 
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guessed to be Jeffrey’s favourite. It is impossible to conceive of 
him as being a lover of the genuine old black-strap, or even of the 
quiet balminess of Burgundy. The true reviewing diet is cer- 
tainly Champaigne, and devilled biscuit. Had there been any blue 
stocking lady present, she would have been sadly shocked with the 
material cast of the conversation during dinner—not a single word 
about 
‘* The sweet new poem!” 

‘ Most of the company, though all men of literary habits, seemed 
to be as alive to the delights of the table as if they had been 
‘let in,” (to’use Dandie’s phrase,) by Mons. Viard;—knowing in 
sauces, and delightfully reviewing every glass before they would 
suffer it to go down. 

‘The introduction of the claret and desert, made, for a long 
time, very little alteration in the subject matter of the discourse; but 
by degrees, the natural feelings and interests of the company did 
begin to shine through the cloud of babillage; and various matters, 
in which I was much better pleased to hear their opinions were 
successively tabled—none of them, however, with the least ap- 
pearance of what the Scotch very expressively forethought. Every 
thing went on with the utmost possible facility, and, in general, 
with a very graceful kind of lightness. The whole tone of Mr. 
J ’s own conversation, indeed, was so pitched, that a proser, 
or a person at all ambitious, in the green-room phrase, to make an 
effect, would undoubtedly have found himself most grievously 
out of place. Amidst all this absence of “ preparation,” however, 
(for it is impossible to talk of conversation without using French 
words )—I have never, I believe, heard so many ideas thrown out 
by any man in so short a space of time, and apparently with such 
entire negation of exertion. His conversation acted upon me like 
the first delightful hour after taking opium. The thoughts he 
scattered so readily about him (his words, rapid, and wonderfully 
rapid as they are, appearing to be continually panting after his 





conceptions )—his thoughts, I say, were at once so striking, and so. 


just, that they took, in succession, entire possession of my imagi- 
nation, and yet with so felicitous a tact did he forbear from ex- 
pressing any one cf these too fully, that the reason was always 
kept in a pleasing kind of excitement, by the endeavour, more 
thoroughly to examine their bearings. It is quite impossible to 
listen to him for a moment, without recalling all the best qualities 
of his composition—and yet I suspect his conversation is calcu- 
lated to leave one with even a higher idea of his mind, at least of 
his fertility, than the best of his writings. I have heard some men 
display more profoundness of reflection, and others a much greater 
command of the conversational picturesque—but I never before 
witnessed any thing to be compared with the blending together of 
apparently little consistent powers in the whole strain of his dis- 
course. Such a power, in the first place, of throwing away at once 
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every useless part of the idea to be discussed, and then such a 
happy redundancy of imagination, to present the essential and re- 
served part in its every possible relation, and point of view; and 
all this, connected with so much of the plain sCavoir vivre of ac- 
tual existence, and such a thorough scorn of mystification, it is really 
a very wonderful intellectual coalition. The largeness of the views 
suggested by his speculative understanding, and the shrewdness 
with which his sound and close judgment seems te scrutinize them 
after they are suggested—these alone would be sufficient to make 
his conversation one of the most remarkable things in the world. 
But then he invests all this ground-work with such a play of fancy, 
wit, sarcasm, persiflage, every thing except humour—which again, 
were they united in any person entirely devoid either of the depth 
or the justness of J ’s intellect, would unquestionably render 
that person one of the most fascinating of all possible companions. 
The stagyrite, who places his summum bonum in having one’s 
faculties kept at work, would certainly have thought himself in 
Elysium, had he been so fortunate as to discuss a flask of Chian 
in company with Mr. J 

‘The mere animal spirits of the man, are absolutely miraculous. 
When one considers what a life of exertion he has led for these 
last twenty years, how his powers have been kept on the rack such 
a length of time, with writing, and concocting, and editing reviews 
on the one hand, and briefs, and speeches, and journeys, and trials, 
and cross-questionings, and the whole labyrinth of barristership 
on the other, one cannot help being quite thunderstruck on finding 
that he has still reserved such a large fund of energy which he can 
afford and delight to lavish, when even the comparative repose of 
his mind would be more than enough to please and satisfy every 
one. His vigour seems to be a perfect widow’s cruise, bubbling 
for ever upwards, and refusing to be exhausted—swelling and 
spreading—till all the vessels of the neighbourhood are saturated, 
and more than saturated with the endless, unwearied irrigation of 
its superfluous richness.’ 


There is a very minute and lively description of the triennial 
dinner in honour of the memory of Burns; how much of it is fic- 
tion, and how much is fact, we cannot, at this distance, decide; but 
the following anecdote, one cannot help hoping is true. 


‘A gentleman who proposed one of these toasts, mentioned a 
little anecdote, which gave infinite delight to all present, and which 
will do so to you. After the last of these triennial meetings, a pen- 
sion of 50/. per annum was settled on Mrs. Burns, by a Scotish 
gentleman of large fortune, Mr. Maule of Panmure. One of the 
sons of the poet, however, has since that time gone out to India in 
a medical capacity; and being fortunate enough to obtain a situa- 
tion of some little emolument, the first use he made of his success 
was to provide for his mother, in such a way as enabled her to de- 
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cline any farther continuance of Mr. Maule’s bounty—conduct, as 
was well said, “‘ worthy of the wife and son of the high-souled 
Burns”—one who, in spite of all his faults, and all his difficulties, 
contrived, in the true spirit of proud independence, to owe no man 
any thing when he died.’ 


Peter’s account of the university, accords with the reports of 
some of our countrymen who have visited Edinburgh; it is cer- 
tainly all sober truth, and is not a little remarkable, considering 
the high claims of the Scotch to superiority in literature of every 
kind. 

‘ In the society among which I have lived since my arrival here, 
(and I assure you its circle has been by no means a very confined 
one,) I am convinced there are very few subjects about which so 
little is said or thought, as the university of Edinburgh. I rather 
think that a well educated stranger, who had no previous know- 
ledge that an university had its seat in this place, (if we can sup- 
pose the existence of such a person,) might sojourn in Edinburgh 
for many weeks without making the discovery for himself. And 
yet, from all that I can hear, the number of resident members of 
this university, is seldom below two thousand, and among those 
by whom their education is conducted, there are unquestionably 
some, whose names, in whatever European university they might 
be placed, could not fail to be regarded as among the most illus- 
trious of its ornaments. 

‘ The first and most obvious cause of the smallness of attention 
attracted to the university of Edinburgh, is evidently the want of 
any academical dress. There are no gownsmen here, and this cir- 
cumstance is one which, with our Oxford ideas, would alone be 
almost sufficient to prove the non-existence of an university. This, 
however, is a small matter after all, and rather an effect than a 
cause. The members of the university do not reside, as ours do, 
within the walls of the colleges; they go once or twice, as it may 
happen, to hear a discourse pronounced by one of their professors; 
but beyond this, they have little connection of any kind with the 
locale of the academical buildings; and it follows very naturally, 
that they feel themselves to have, comparatively, a very slight con- 
nection with academical life. T hey live in their father’s houses, 
(for a great proportion of them belong to the city itself,) or they 
inhabit in whatever part of the city they please; and they dine 
alone or. together, just as it suits them; they are never compelled 
to think of each other beyond the brief space of the day in which 
they are seated in the same lecture room; in short, the whole course 
and tenor of their existence is unacademical; and by persons think- 
ing and living in.a way so independent of each other, and so dis- 
persed among the crowds of a city such as Edinburgh, any such 
badges of perpetual distinction, as our cap and gown, could scarcely 
fail to be regarded as very absurd and disagreeable incumbrances, 
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The want of these, however, has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages, even in regard to their own individual comfort. So 
far as I comprehend the first part of the general system of univer- 
sity education in this place, it is as follows. The students enter at 
14, 15, or even much earlier—exactly as used to be the case in 
our own universities two centuries ago; for I remember it is men- 
tioned in lord Herbert, of Cherbury’s Memoirs, (and that too, as 
a matter by no means out of the common course,) that he was not 
twelve years old when he came to reside at Oxford. When they 
enter, they are far less skilled in Latin, than boys of the same age 
at any of our great schools; and with the exception of those edu- 
cated at one particular school in Edinburgh, they have no Greek. 

Their acquisition of these languages is not likely to be very rapid 
under the professors of Greek and Latin, to whose care the uni- 
versity entrusts them; for each of these gentlemen has to do with 
a class of at least two hundred pupils; and in such a class, it would 
be impossible to adopt, with the least effect, any other method of 
teaching than that by formal prelections. Now, of all ways, this 
is the least adapted for seizing and commanding the attention of a 
set of giddy urchins, who, although addressed by the name of 

“ gentlemen,” are, in fact, as full of the. spirit of boyish romping, 
as at any previous period of their lives. A slight attempt is some- 
times made to keep alive their attention, by examining them the one 
day, concerning what they had heard on the other; and this plan, 
I understand, begins to be carried into execution, in a more regu- 
lar way than heretofore. But it is not possible to examine so great 
a number of boys, either very largely or very closely, and I should 
be very * pprehensive, that their many temptations to idleness, 
must in general overcome, with little difficulty, this one slender 
stimulus to exertion. 

‘As for the professors of these languages, the=pature of the 
duties which they perform, of course reduces them to something 
quite different from what we should understand by the name they 
bear. They are not employed in assisting young men to study, 
with greater facility or advantage, the poets, the historians, or the 
philosophers of antiquity; nay, it can scarcely be said, in any pro- 
per meaning of the term, that they are employed in teaching the 
principles of language. They are schoolmasters, in the strictest 
sense of the word—tor their time is spent in laying the very lowest 
part of the foundation, on which a superstructure of erudition must 
be reared. A profound and accomplished scholar may, at times, 
be found discharging these duties, but most assuredly there is no 
need either of depth or of elegance, to enable him to discharge 
them as well as the occasion requires. The truth is, however, that 
very few men give themselves the trouble to become fine scholars, 
without being pushed on by many kinds of stimulus, and I know 
of no very powerful stimulus, within the action of which these 
gentlemen are placed. They have not the ambition and delight of 
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making their pupils fine scholars,—feelings, which in England, are 
productive of so many admirable results—because the system of 
the university is such, that their pupils are hurried out of their 
hands long before they could hope to inspire them with any thing 
like a permanent love for studies attended with so many difficul- 
ties. Nay, they have not the ambition and delight of elevating 
themselves to a high and honourable rank in public estimation, by 
their own proficiency in classical lore; for this is the only country 
in civilized Europe, (whatever may be the cause of the phenome- 
non) wherein attainments of that kind are regarded with a very 
slender degree of admiration; How this may have happened, I 
know not; but the fact is certain, that for these two hundred years, 
Scotland has produced no man of high reputation, whose fame 
rested, or rests, upon what we call classical learning; nor, at the 
present day, does she possess any one who might be entitled to 
form an exception to this rule of barrenness. 

‘ Before these boys, therefore, have learned Latin enough to be 
able to read any Latin author with facility, and before they have 
learned Greek enough to enable them to understand any one line 
in any one Greek book in existence, they are handed over to the 
professor of logic, rhetoric, and belles-lettres, quasi jam lingua- 
ram satis periti. You and I know well enough, that it is no trifling 
matter to acquire any thing like a mastery, a true and effectual 
command, over the great languages of antiquity; we well remem- 
ber how many years of busy exertion it cost us in boy-hood,—yes, 
and in manhood too, before we found ourselves in a condition to 
make any complete use of the treasures of wit and wisdom to which 
these glorious languages are the keys. When we then are told 
that the whole of the classical part of Scotish academical educa- 
tion is completed within the space of two years, and this with boys 
of the age I have mentioned, there is no occasion for saying one 
word more about the matter. We see and know, as well as if we 
had examined every lad in Edinburgh, that not one of them who 
has enjoyed no better means of instruction than these, can possi- 
bly know any thing more than the merest and narrowest rudiments 
of classical learning. This one simple fact is a sufficient explana- 
tion, not only of the small advances made by the individuals of 
this nation, in the paths of erudition, strictly so called—but of much 
that is peculiar, and if one may be permitted to say so, of much 
that is highly disagreeable too, in the general tone of the litera- 
ture wherein the national mind is, and has been expressed. It 
shows, at once, the origin of much that distinguishes the authors 
of Scotland, not from those of England alone, but from those of 
all the other nations of Europe.—I do not mean that which honour- 
ably distinguishes them, (for of such distinction also they have 
much) but that which distinguishes them in a distressing and de- 
grading manner—their ignorance of the great models of antiquity; 
nay, the irreverent spirit in which they have the audacity to speak 
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eoncerning men and works, whom, (considered as a class,) modern 
times have as yet in vain endeavoured to equal. 

‘ This is a subject of which it would require a bolder man than 
I am, to say so much, to almost any Scotchman, whose education 
has been entirely conducted in his own country. If you venture 
only to tread upon the hem of that garment of self-sufficiency, in 
which the true Scotchman wraps himself, he is sure to turn round 
upon you as if you had aimed a dagger at his vitals; and as to this 
particular point of attack, he thinks he has most completely punish- 
ed you for your presumption, (in the first place) and checked your 
courage for the future, (in the second) when he has lanched out 
against you one or two of those sarcasms about “longs and shorts,”’ 
and, the “ superiority of things to words,” with which we have, 
till of late, been familiar in the pages of the Edinburgh Review. 
A single arrow from that redoubtable quiver, is hurled against 
you, and the archer turns away with a smile, nothing doubting, 
that your business is done—nor, indeed, is it necessary to prolong 
the contest; for, although you may not feel yourself to be entirely 
conquered, you must, at least, have seen enough to convince you, 
that you have no chance of making your adversary yield. If he 
have not justice on his side, he is, at least, tenacious of his pur- 
pose, and it would be a waste of trouble to attempt shaking his 
opinions either of you or of himself. 

‘The rest of the world, however, may be excused, if, absente- 
reo, they venture to speak and think a little more pertinaciously 
concerning the absurdity of this neglect of classical learning, which 
the Scotch donot deny or palliate, but acknowledge and “defend, 
We may be excused, if we hesitate a little, to admit the weight of 
reasons from which the universal intellect of Christendom has al- 
ways dissented, and at this moment dissents as firmly as ever, and 
to doubt whether the results of the system adopted in Scotland, 
have been so very splendid, as to authorize the tone of satisfied 
assurance, in which Scotchmen conceive themselves entitled to de- 
ride those who adhere to the older and more general style of dis- 
cipline. 

‘It would be very useless to address to one, who has not given 
to the writers of antiquitv some portion of such study as they de- 
serve, any description of the chaste and delightful feelings with 
which the labours of such are rewarded—far more to demand his 
assent to conclusions derived from descriptions which he would 
not fail to treat as purely fantastical. The incredulus odi sort of 
disdain, with which several intelligent and well-educated men in 
this place have treated me, when [ ventured in their presence to 
say afew words concerning that absurd kind of self-denial, ab- 
stinence, and mortificatio spiritus, which scems to be practised by 
the gentlemen of Scotland, in regard to this most rational and most 
enduring species of pleasures—the air of mingled’scorn and pity 
with which they listened to me, and the condescending kind of 
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mock assent which they expressed in reply, have sufficiently con- 
vinced me that the countrymen of Dan. Hume are not over fond 
of taking any thing upon trust. The language of their looks being 
interpreted, is, ‘* Yes—yes—it is all very well to speak about feel- 
ings and so forth; but is it not sad folly to waste so many years 
upon mere words?”—Of all the illogical, irrational sorts of delu- 
sion, with which ignorance ever came to the consolation of self- 
love, surely this is the most palpably absurd. “The darkness of it 
may be /fe/t—during the few short and hasty months in which the 
young gentlemen of Scotland go through the ceremonious quackery 
which they are pleased to call learning Greek, it is very true that 
they are occupied with mere words, and that, too, in the meanest 
sense of the phrase. They are seldom very sure whether any one 
word be a noun or a verb, and therefore, they are occupied about 
words. The few books, or fragments of books, which they read, 
are comprehended with a vast expense of labour, if they be com- 
prehended at all—with continual recurrence to some wretched 
translation, English or Latin, or still more laborious recurrence to 
the unmanageable bulk and unreadable types of a Lexicon. It is 
no wonder, that they tell you all their time was spent upon mere 
words, and it would be a mighty wonder if the time so spent were 
recollected by them with any considerable feelings of kindliness. 
I must own, I am somewhat of my lord Byron’s opinion concern- 
ing the absurdity of allowing boys to learn the ancient languages 
from books, the charm of which consists in any very delicate and 
evanescent beauties—any curiosa felicitas either of ideas or ex- 

ressions. I also remember the time, when I complained to my- 
self (to others I durst not) that I was occupied with mere words— 
and to this hour, I feel, as the noble Childe does, the miserable 
effects of that most painful kind of exercise, which with us is soon 
happily changed for something of a very different nature—but 
which here in Scotland gives birth to almost the only idea con- 
nected with the phrase studying Greek. 

‘But that a people so fond of the exercise of reason as the Scotch, 
should really think and speak as if it were possible for those who 
spend many years in the study of the classics, to be all the while 
occupied about mera words, this, I confess, is a thing that strikes 
me as being what Mr. Coleridge would call, ‘“ One of the voonders 
above voonders.”—How can the thing be done? It is not in the 
power of the greatest index-making or bibliographical genius in 
the world to do so, were he to make the endeavour with all the 
zeal of his vocation. It is not possible, in the first place, to acquire 
any knowledge of the mere words—the vocables—of any ancient 
language, without reading very largely in the books which remain 
to us out of the ruins of its literature. Rich above all example as 
the literature of Greece once was, and rich as the pure literature 
of Greece is even at this moment, when compared with that of the 
Romans, it so happens that all the classical Greek works in the 
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world occupy but a trifling spaee in any man’s library; and were 
it possible to read philosophers and historians as quickly as novel- 
lists or tourists, they might all be read through in no very alarm- 
ing space of time by any circulating-library glutton who mi ght 
please to attack them. Without reading, and being familiar with 
the whole of these books, or at least without doing something little 
short of this, it is absolutely impossible for any man to acquire 
even a good verbal knowledge of Greek. Now, that any man 
should make himself familiar with these books, without at the 
same time forming some pretty tolerable acquaintance with the 
subjects of which they treat—not even a Scotsman, I think, will 
venture to assert. And that any man can make himself ac- 
quainted with these books (in this sense of the phrase,) without 
having learned something that is worthy of being known—over 
and above the words submitted to his eyes in their pages—I am 
quite sure, no person of tolerable education in Christendom will 
assert, unless he be a Scotchman. 
¥ * * * ¥ * * 

‘ A person whose eyes had been accustomed only to such places 
as the schools of Oxford, or Sir Christopher Pegge’s lecture-room, 
would certainly be very much struck with the prima facie mean 
condition of the majority of the students assembled at the prezlec- 
tions of these Edinburgh professors. Here and there one sees 
some small scattered remnant of the great flock of Dandies, trying 
to keep each other’s high collars and stays in countenance, in a 
corner of the class-room; but these only heighten, by the contrast 
of their presence, the general effect of the slovenly and dirty mass 
which on every side surrounds them with its contaminating atmos- 
phere; and upon the whole, nothing can be more distinct and vi- 
sible, than that the greater part of the company are persons whose 
situation in life, had they been born in England, must have left 
them no chance of being able to share the advantages of our aca- 
demical education. 

‘I could not help taking notice of this circumstance the other 
day to my friend W ; who not only admitted the justice of my 
observation, but went on to utter his comments on the fact I had 
observed, in a tone of opinion and sentiment, for which, I must 
confess, my own private reflections had by no means prepared me. 
So far trom proceeding, as I had supposed every Scotchman in 
like circumstances would do, to point out the advantages which 
might be expected to arise, and which, in Scotland itself, had al- 
ready, in fact, arisen, out of a so liberal and extensive diffusion 
of :ne higher species of education, my friend seemed to have no 
hesitation in condemning the whole system as being not friendly, 
but eminently hostile, to the true interests both of science in ge- 
neral, and of his country. 

‘ Without at all understanding him in the literal sense of his 
words, I think it is possible that the result ot his reflections may 
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have really led him to doubt, whether the system which takes in 
so much may not be somewhat weakened and debased through the 
very extension of its surface. I can easily believe that he may be 
a little doubtful whether the obvious and distinct advantages 
which must spring out of such a system, may not be counterbalanc- 
ed, upon the whole, by the disadvantages which I should suppose 
must be equally inseparable from the mode of carrying it into 
practical effect; in other words, whether the result of good may 
not be less considerable in the great issue than that of evil, both to 
the individuals themselves, and to the community, of whose ge- 
neral character so much must directly and indirectly be dependent 
upon theirs. For myself, I say even so much with great hesitation, 
concerning a subject of which I cannot imagine myself to have had 
time or opportunity for any adequate examination; and of which, 
even had I possessed more of time and opportunity than I have 
done, I am still suspicious that my own early prejudices might 
render it impossible [ should form a fair and impartial judgment. 

‘ The expenses of university education, in the first place, amount 
in Scotland to no more than a very inconsiderable fraction of what 
they are in England. With us, we all know, a father of a family 
seldom thinks of sending his son to college, unless he can afford to 
give him an allowance of some 300/. per annum, or thereabouts. 
It is, no doubt, quite possible, to have apartments in a college, to 
attend prayers in chapel, and eat commons in hall, and to arrive, 
after four years residence, at the style and dignity of a Bachelor 
of Arts, without having disposal of so large an income. But, tak- 
ing young men as they are, and as they always have been, it is 
needless to expect, that any one of them will easily submit to lie 
under any broad and distinct mark of inferiority to his fellows; 
and therefore it is, that we in common parlance speak of it as 
being impossible to live at Oxford or Cambridge, on less expen- 
sive terms than those I have mentioned. So long as our church 
retains her privileges and possessions, (which, thank God, I see 
no likelihood of her losing,) the benefices she has in her gift will 
always be enough to create a regular demand for a very large 
number of graduates born in the higher classes of society—so 
large a number, indeed, that even they alone would be able to give 
the tone in any university, and any college in England. And 
while this is so, young men of generous dispositions, who cannot 
afford to keep up with the tone thus given, would much rather be 
excused from entering upon a course of life, which must bring 
their incapacity of doing so continually before the eyes of other 
people, and of themselves.. It would take a long time, moreover, 
to satisfy the great majority of English fathers of families, even in 
the more elevated walks of society, that a university education is 
a matter of so very great importance as to warrant them in run- 
ning the risk of injuring the feelings and comfort of their children, 
by compelling them to submit to residing in college on inadequate 
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means. I believe it is well, that, in England, character is generally 
regarded as a far more important thing than mere intellect: and I 
consider the aversion I have just described, as one very honour- 
able manifestation of this way of thinking. 7 

‘ In Scotland, feelings of an equally honourable kind have led to 
a very opposite way of thinking and acting. The poverty of the 
colleges themselves, or at least of most of them, has prevented the 
adoption of any such regular and formal style of academical ex- 
istence, as that which prevails in other countries, and most of all 
in our own. Instead of being possessed of large and ancient land- 
ed estates, and extensive rights of patronage in the church, and 
elsewhere, and so of forming in itselfa very great and formidable 
corporate body in the state, as the university of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge does with us; the university of Edinburgh, for example, is 
avery recent and contracted institution, which possesses scarcely 
any property or patronage of any kind beyond the money paid an- 
nually in fees by pupils to their professors, and the necessary in- 
fluence which the high character of some of these individual pro- 
fessors must at times give to their favour and recommendation. 
The want of public or corporate splendor has taken away all oc- 
casion or pretence for large expenditure in private among the mem- 
bers of the university; and both the corporation, and the indivi- 
duals, have long since learned to consider their honour as not in 
the least degree affected by the absence of all those external 
“‘ shows and forms,” which, with us, long habit has rendered such 
essential parts of every academical exercise and prospect. The 
barriers which prevent English parents and English sons from 
thinking of academical education, are thus entirely removed. Any 
young man who can afford to wear a'decent coat, and live ina 
garret upon porridge or herrings, may, if he pleases, come to 
Edinburgh, and pass through his academical career, just as credit- 
ably as is required or expected. I am assured, that the great ma- 
jority of the students here, have seldom more than 30/. or 40/. per 
annum, and that very many most respectable students contrive te 
do with little more than half so much money. 

* Whatever may be thought of the results of this plan, there is 
no possibility that any man of good feeling should refuse his 
warmest admiration to the zeal both of the children and the pa- 
rents by whose exertions it is carried into effect. The author of 
the Scotch novels has several times alluded, ina very moving way, 
to the hardships to which a poor man’s family in Scotland will 
submit, for the sake of affording to one of its members even those 
scanty means which a Scotish university education demands. You 
must remember the touches of pathos which he has thrown over 
the otherwise ludicrous enough exertions made in this way by the 
parents of the redoubtable Dominie Sampson; and those of Reuben 
Butler, in the last Tales of my Landlord, are represented in much 
the same kind. I have seen a little book of Memngoirs, lately writ- 
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ten, and very well written, by a soldier of the 7ist regiment, in 
which there occurs a still more affecting, because a real picture, 
of circumstances exactly similar. I question whether there can be 
imagined a finer display of the quiet heroism of affection and prin- 
ciple, than is afforded in the long and resolute struggle which the 
poor parents maintain—the pinching penury and self-denial to 
which they voluntarily submit, in order that their child may be 
enabled to procure advantages of which themselves are destitute, 
and which, when obtained, cannot fail to give him thoughts and 
ideas such as must, in spite of nature, draw some line of separa- 
tion between him and them. There cannot be a nobler instance of 
the neglect of self—a more striking exemplification of the sublimi- 
ty of the affections. Nor can the conduct of the son himself be re- 
garded as much less admirable. The solitary and secluded life to 
which he devotes so many youthful years—the hard battle which 
he, too, must maintain against poverty, without any near voice of 
love to whisper courage into his bosom—the grief which he must 
feel when compelled to ask that which he well knows will be free- 
ly, but which, he too much fears, will be painfully given;—all these 
sorrows of poverty , united with those many sorrows and depres- 
sions which the merely intellectual part of a young student's ex- 
istence must always be sufficient to create—the doubts and fears 
which must at times overcloud and darken the brightest intellect 
that ever expanded before the influence of exertion—the watching 
and tossing of over-excitement—the self-reproach of langor— 
the tightening of the heart-strings—and the blank wanderings of 
the brain—these things are enough to complete the gloomy fore- 
ground of a picture which would indeed require radiance in the 
distance to give it any measure of captivation. And yet these 
things are not more, unless books and men alike deceive us, than 
are actually operating at this moment in the persons of a very 
great proportion of the young men ve I have seen at work in 
the class-rooms of B and P 

Next to this serious rae oes pl take up a view of an 
Edinburgh tea-party, or ‘ rout.’ 

‘I was ushered into a room decently crowded with very well- 
drest people, and not having any suspicion that much amusement 
was likely to be had, I privately intended to make my bow to 
Mrs. , and retire as soon as possible—for I had left a very 
snug party over their claret at my friend W ’s, and certainly 
thought I could spend the rest of the evening more agreeably with 
them, than at any such rout as I had yet met with in Edinburgh. 
I had not been long in the room, however, when I heard Mr. 
J { announced, and as I had not seen him for some time, I 
resolved to stay, and, if possible, enjoy a little of his conversation 
in some corner. When he entered, [ confess 1 was a good deal 
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struck with the different figure he made from what I had seen at 
C g C——k. Instead of the slovenly set-out which he then 
spuctentelahbe green jacket, black neckcloth, and gray pantaloons— 
I have seldom seen a man more nice in his exterior than Mr. 
now seemed to be. His little person looked very neat in the 
way he had now adorned it. He had a very well-cut blue coat— 
evidently not after the design of any Edinburgh artist—light ker- 
seymere breeches, and ribbed silk stockings—a pair of elegant 
buckles—white kid gloves, and a tri-color watch-ribbon. He held 
his hat under his arm in a very degagée manner—and altogether 
he was certainly one of the last men in the assembly, whom a 
stranger would have guessed to be either a great lawyer or a great 
reviewer. In short, he was more of a Dandy than any great au- 
thor I ever saw—always excepting Tom Moore and David Wil- 
liams. 

‘ Immediately after him, Dr. B came into the room, equip- 
ped in an equally fashionable, though not quite so splendid man- 
ner, and smiling on all around with the same mild, gentle air, 
which I had observed on his entrance to his lecture-room. Close 
upon his heels followed professor L »* with a large moss-rose 
in his bosom. The professor made his " obeisance to one or two 
ladies that stood near him, and then fixing himself close by the 
fire-place, assumed an aspect of blank abstraction, which lasted for 
many minutes without the least alteration. The expression of his 
massy features and large gray eyes, rolling about while he stood 
m this attitude, was so solemn, that nothing could have formed a 
more amusing contrast to the light and smiling physiognomies of 
the less contemplative persons around him. I saw that Mr. J 
was eyeing him all the while with a very quizzical air, and indeed 
heard him whisper something about heat, to lady. , with 
whom he was conversing, which I fear could have been nothing 
more innocent than some sarcasm against the ruminating philoso- 
pher. For my part, I now perceived plainly, that I was in a rout 
of no ordinary character, and, rubbing my spectacles, prepared to 
make the best use of my time. 

‘While I was studying very attentively the fine hemispherical 
development of the organ of causality, in the superior part of 
Mr. L ’s head, I heard the name of the earl of B ,} travel- 
ling up the stair-case, from the mouth of one lackey to that of 
another, and looked round with some curiosity to see the brother 
of the celebrated chancellor E -{ His lordship came into the 
room with a quick and hurried step, which one would not have 
expected from the venerable appearance of his white hairs—the 
finest white hairs, by the way, I ever saw, and curling in beauti- 
ful ringlets all down his shoulders. I could easily trace a strong 
family resemblance to his brother, although the earl has much the 
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advantage, in so far as mere beauty of lineament is concerned. I 
do not remember to have seen a more exquisite old head, and think 
it is no wonder that so many portraits have been painted of him 
by the artists of Edinburgh. The features are all perfect; but the 
greatest beauty is in his clear blue eyes, which are chased in his 
head in a way that might teach something to the best sculptor in 
the world. Neither is there any want of expression in these fine 
features; although, indeed, they are very far from conveying any 
thing like the same ideas of power and penetration, which fall 
from the overhanging shaggy eye-brows of his brother. The per- 
son of the old earl is also very good; his legs, in particular, are 
well shaped, and wonderfully muscular in their appearance, con- 
sidering their length of service. 

‘He ran up immediately to professor L , with whom he 
seemed to be on terms of infinite familiarity, and began to talk 
about the new plan for a grand national monument in Scotland, 
in honour of the conclusion of the late war. ‘‘ My dear professor,” 
said he, “ you must really subscribe—your name, you know, mere- 
ly your name. As the duke of Sussex says to mvself, in a letter 
I received from his royal highness only this morning, upon 
this very subject—lady B ’s nephew is aide-de-camp to his 
royal highness, and he is particularly kind and attentive on my ac- 
count —His royal highness says, he has just taken the liberty (he 
does me too much honour,) to put me down as one of the commit- 
tee. My dear lord B——, are his royal highness’s words, we posi- 
tively can’t go on without you—you must give us your name— 
Now do, professor, do give: us your name.’ And then, without 
looking or waiting for the worthy professor’s reply, his lordship 
passed across the room to Mr. J , and seizing him by the but- 
ton, and whispering close into his ear, began making the very same 
request (for I could catch the words “ duke of Sussex,’’) in, I 
doubt not, the same phrase. But he stopped not for the reply of 
Mr. J any more than for that of professor L ; and after 
looking round the room for a single moment, he vanished through 
a folding-door into an inner apartment, where, from some prepa- 
ratory screams of a violin that reached my ear, I had no doubt 
there was about to be an interlude of concert, to break the intense 
seriousness of thought, supposed to be inseparable from the keen 
intellectual collisions of a conversazione, 

‘On looking into the room which had just received lord B——, 
I observed him take his place among a row of musical cognoscenti, 
male and female, who already occupied a set of chairs disposed 
formally all around the centre of enchantment. By and bye, a 
young lady began thumping on the piano-fortes and | guessed, 
trom the exquisite accompaniment of Mr. Yaniewicz, that it was 
her design to treat us with some of the beautiful airs in the don 
Giovanni of Mozart. Nothing, however, could be more utterly dis- 
tressing, than the mode in which the whole of her performance 
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murdered that divine masterpiece, unless, indeed, it might be the 
nauseous sing-song of compliments, which the ignorance or the 
politeness of the audience thundered out upon its conclusion. 

‘ After this blessed consummation had restored to us the free 
use of our limbs and tongues, (I say free—for in spite of nods, and 
whispers of rebuke, administered by some of the dowagers, our 
silence had never been much more complete than the music merit- 
ed,) I joined a small party, which had gradually clustered around 
Mr. J——, and soon found that the redoubtable critic had been 
so unfortunate as to fall into an ambush laid to entrap him by a 
skilful party of bluestocking ¢irailleures. ‘There he was pinioned 
up against the wall, and listening with a greater expression of mi- 
sery than I should have supposed to be compatible with his Poco- 
curante disposition to the hints of one, the remarks of another, the 
suggestion of a third, the rebuke of a fourth, the dissertation of a 
fifth, and last, not least, in this cruel catalogue of inflictions, to the 
question of a sixth. “ Well now, Mr. J , don’t you agree 
with me, in being decidedly of opinion, that Mr. S is the true 
author of the Tales of my Landlord? O Lord!—they’re so like 
Mr. S——, some of the stories—one could almost believe one 
heard him telling them. Could not you do the same, Mr. J——?” 
— ihe shrug of ineffable derision which Mr. J vainly endea- 
voured to keep down, in making some inaudible reply of two syl- 
lables to this, did not a whit dismay another, who forthwith began 

to ply him with query upon query, about the conduct of lord 
B-——., in deserting his wife—and whether or not, he (Mr. J ») 
considered it likely, that lord B had had himself, (lord B ») 
in his eye, in drawing the character of the Corsair—* and oh, 
now Mr. J , don’t you think Gulnare so romantic a name? I 
wish I had been christened Gulnare. Can people change their 
names, Mr. J——, without an estate?”—‘* Why, yes, Ma’am,”’ 
replied the critic—after a most malicious pause, “ by being mar- 
ried.”—* * * *“ Mr. J ,’ exclaimed a fierce-looking dam- 
sel with a mop head—“ I insist upon hearing if you have read 
Peter Bell—will you ever be convinced? Shall I ever be able to 
persuade you? Can you deny the beauty of the white sapling— 

‘as white as cream?” Can you be blind to the pathetic incident 
of the poor ass kneeling under the blows of the cruel, hard-heart- 
ed, odious Peter? Can you be blind to the charm of the boat?” ? 

zr Why—oh—the laker has made a good deal of his tub— 
‘“* Twin sister to the Crescent- Moon.” ’ 

‘« Ah! naughty man, you are incorrigible—I’ll go speak to Mr. 
W n*,”’ > 

‘I looked round, and saw Mr. W n. He had a little book 
of fishing-flies in his hand, and was loudly and sonorously explain- 
ing the beauty of a bit of grizzled hackle on the wings of one of 
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them to Mr, M .* My venerable friend seemed to be listening 
with the deepest interest to what he said, but the young lady broke 
in upon their conversation with the utmost intrepidity. I could 
just hear enough of what passed, to be satisfied, that the brother 
poet made as light of the matter as the adverse critic. I suspect, 
that from the cruelty of Peter Bell’s bludgeon, she made a transi- 
tion to the cruelty of killing poor innocent trouts; but before that 
subject had time to be adequately discussed, supper was announc- 
ed, and I descended close behind Mr. J , who had a lady upon 
each arm, one all the way down discussing the bank restriction 
bill, and the other displaying equal eloquence in praise of “ that 


delightful—that luminous article in the last number upon the Corn 
Laws.” 


The sketches of the principal men at the bar, was given in this 
Journal, some time since, from Blackwood’s Magazine, where it 
had appeared by anticipation; we pass it over, therefore, and find 
the following traits of the judges of the court of session. 


‘ There would be no end of it, were I to begin telling you anec- 
dotes about lord Hermand. I hear a new one every day; for he 
alone furnishes half the materials of conversation to the young 
groups of stove-school wits, of which I have already said a word 
or two in describing the Outer-House. There is one, however, 
which I must venture upon. When Guy Mannering came out, the 
judge was so much delighted with the picture of the life of the 
old Scotish lawyers in that most charming novel, that he could talk 
of nothing else but Pleydell, Dandie, and the High Jinks, for many 
weeks. He usually carried’ one volume of the book about with 
him, and one morning, on the bench, his love for it so completely 
got the better of him, that he lugged in the subject, head and 
shoulders, into the midst of a speech about some most dry point of 
law—nay, getting warmer every moment he spoke of it, he at last 
fairly plucked the volume from his pocket, and, in spite of all the 
remonstrances of all his brethren, insisted upon reading aloud the 
whole passage for their edification. He went through the task with 
his wonted vivacity; gave great effect to every speech, and most 
appropriate expression to every joke; and when it was done, I 
suppose the court would have no difficulty in confessing that they 
had very seldom been so well entertained. During the whole 
scene, Mr. W. S——+j was present, seated, indeed, in his official 
capacity, close under the judge. 

‘Like almost all the old Scotish lawyers, lord Hermand is no 
less keen in farming than in law, and in the enjoyment of good 
company. Formerly it was looked upon as quite inconsistent with 
the proper character of an advocate, to say nothing of a judge, to 
want some piece of land, the superintendance of the cultivation of 
which, might afford an agreeable, no less than profitable relaxa- 





* Mc’Kenzie. t Walter Scott. 
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tion, from the toils of the profession. In those days, it was un- 
derstood that every lawyer spent the Saturday and Sunday of every 
week in the milder part of the year, not in Edinburgh, but at his 
farm, or villa,—and the way they went about this was sufficiently 
characteristic. In order that no time might be lost in town after 
the business of the court on Saturday, the lawyers had established 
themselves in the privilege of going to the parliament-house, on 
that morning, in a style of dress, which must have afforded a most 
picturesque contrast to the strictly legal costume of full-dress black 
suits, in which, at that time, they made their appearance there on 
the other mornings of the week. They retained their gowns and 
wigs, but every other part of their equipment was in the very ex- 
treme of opposition to the usual integuments worn in company 
with these—riding-coats of all the splendid hues, not then as now, 
abandoned to livery-servants, bright mazarine blue, pea-green, 
drummer’s yellow, &c. &c., but always buckskin breeches, and 
top-boots and spurs. The steeds to be forthwith mounted by these 
embryo cavaliers, were meantime drawn up in regular lines or cir- 
cles, under the direction of serving-men and cadies in the parlia- 
ment-close; and no sooner did the judges leave the bench, than the 
whole squadron got rid of their incumbrances, and were off in a 
twinkling—some to their own estates—others to the estates of their 
friends—but every one to some place or other out of Edinburgh. 
Although all this parade has long since dropt into disuse and obli- 
vion, the passion for farming has by no means deserted its hold of 
the Scotch lawyers. Among many others, as I have said, lord 
Hermand keeps up the old spirit with infinite zeal. It is not now 
in the power of professional people to leave Edinburgh at the end 
of every week; but the moment any session of the court is over, 
and a few weeks of intermission are put in his power, he quits 
the city on the instant, and buries himself among his woods, and 
corn-fields, and cattle, till necessity compels him once more to 
exchange these for the “ pulvis, strepitusque Rome.” Even in the 
city, there is in his dress and gait, a great deal that marks his 
lordship’s rural attachments and habits. His stockings are always 
of the true farmer’s sort, with broad stripes alternately of black and 
white worsted—and his shoes are evidently intended for harder 
work than pacing the smooth granite of the streets of Edinburgh. 
I confess that my eye lingers with very singular delight, even upon 
these little traits in the appearance of.one, that may well be con- 
sidered, and therefore cannot fail to be honoured, as the last repre- 
sentative of so fine a class.’ 

The Edinburgh Review has seldom been more severely, never 
more justly handled. The extracts subjoined, will be found, by all 
that have observed the rise and the decline of that powerful and 
mischievous Journal, to contain a faithful picture. 


‘It is a very easy thing to deny, that the doctrines of religious 
scepticism have been ever openly and broadly promulgated in the 
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pages of the Edinburgh Review; but I think no candid person can 
entertain the slightest doubt, that the tendency of the whole work 
has been uniformly and essentially infidel. Unless it had been so, 
it must have been continually at variance with itself—it must have 
been but one string of discords from beginning to end. The whole 
tone of the jeering, sarcastic criticisms, with which it has been ac- 
customed to salute the works of the more meditative and Christian 
authors of the time, would be enough to reveal to us the true pur- 
pose it has in view, even although it had never contained a single 
word expressly and distinctly bearing upon the subject of religion. 
The truth is, moreover, that, in the present state of the world, all 
Christians are well entitled to say, ‘ they that are not with us are 
against us;” and the coldness and silence of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, would have been enough to satisfy any good Christian 
what their tenets are, even although they had never broken upon 
their general rule of coldness and silence, by one single audacious 
whisper of mockery. The negative would have been enough with- 
out the positive side of the proof; but alas! those who have eyes 
to see, and ears to hear, can have little difficulty in acknowledg- 
ing, that the Edinburgh Reviewers have furnished their adversa- 
ries abundantly with both. 

‘ The system of political opinions, inculcated in the Edinburgh 
Review, is, in like manner, as I honestly think, admirably fitted to 
go hand in hand with a system of scepticism; but entirely irrecon- 
cilable with the notion of any fervent love and attachment for a 
religion, which is, above all other things, the religion of feeling. 
The politicians of this Review are men of great shrewdness and 
sagacity, and many of them are men of much honesty; but it is 
impossible to suppese for a moment, that they are men either of 
very high or of very beautiful feeling. The whole of their views, 
in regard to the most important series of political convulsions 
which modern times have ever witnessed, are at variance with 
deep or refined feeling—they appeal uniformly and unhesitatingly 
to ideas, which stand exactly in the opposite extremity from those 
which men inspired with such feelings would have inculcated up- 
on such occasions. To submit to Bonaparte, for example, and to 
refuse aid to the young patriotism of Spain—these were advices 
which could only have been seriously pressed upon the considera- 
tion of such a nation as England, by men who had banished from 
their own minds a very great part of that reverence for feeling, 
(as abstracted from mere questions of immediate and obvious 
utility,) in the strength and nourishment of which the true old 
character of England, and of English politicians, grew. In a word, 
it is sufficiently manifest, that whatever faults the system of these 
Reviewers may have had, or may still have, it has at least the 
merit of being a system uniform and consistent in itself. To de- 
stroy in men’s minds the lingering vestiges of love for a religion 
which is hated by self-love, because its mysteries baffle and cen- 
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found the scrutiny of the self-complacent—to reduce the high feel- 
ing of patriotism to a principle of arithmetical calculation of utili- 
ty—and to counteract, by a continued series of sarcastic and merry 
antidotes, the impression likely to be produced by works appeal- 
ing to the graver and more mysterious feelings of the human 
heart—these are purposes which I would by no means say the 
leaders of this celebrated Journal ever contemplated calmly and 
leisurely, as the prime objects of their endeavours—but they are 
purposes which have been all alike firmly, although some of them, 
perhaps, unconsciously pursued by them; and, indced, to speak 
the plain truth of the whole matter, no one of which could have 
been firmly or effectually pursued, with being pursued in conjunc~ 
tion with the others. “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” 
* * * * * * 

‘In regard to literature, I think the success of the Edinburgh 
Review has been far more triumphant than in any other depart- 
ment of its exertions. Here it had to encounter fewer obstacles in 
the previous character and habits of the Scotish people; for the 
influence of the sceptical philosophy, introduced by the great men 
of the last age, had very much removed ali feelings of intense ad- 
miration for any works besides their own, from among alniost the 
only class of people who in Scotland are much interested about 
such subjects. The Scotish education, too, as you have already 
seen in part, is not such as to oppose any very formidable barrier 
of repugnant feelings against the encroachment of the spirit of de- 
grading mockery. Ignorant, in a great measure, of the mighty 
spirits of antiquity, the Scotish student wants, in truth, the most 
powerful of all those feelings, which teach and prepare other iaen 
to regard, with an eye of humility, as well as of admiration, those 
who, in their own time, seem to revive the greatness of the de- 
parted, and vindicate once more, the innate greatness of our na- 
ture. It is, indeed, no uncommon thing to meet with men, calling 
themselves classical scholars, who seem to think it a part of their 
character as such, to undervalue, on all occasions, the exertions of 
contemporary genius. But these are only your empty race of solemn 
pretenders, who read particular books, only because few other peo- 
ple read them—and who, unable themselves to produce any thing 
worthy of the attention of their own age, are glad to shelter their 
imbecility under the shadow of over-strained exclusive reverence 
for ages that have gone by. It is not necessary to suppose, that 
liberal and enlightened scholarship has any thing in common with 
these reverend Tom Folios. The just and genuine effect of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the great authors of antiquity, is to make 
men love and reverence the great authors of their own time—the 
intellectual kinsmen and heirs of those whom they have so been 
wont to worship. 
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‘ It is, indeed, a very deplorable thing to observe, in what an ab- 
surd state of ignorance the majority of educated people in Scotiand 
have been persuaded to keep themselves, concerning much «i the 
best and truest literature of their own age, as well as of the ages 
that have gone by. Among the whigs in Edinburgh, above ali, a 
stranger from the south is every day thunderstruck by some new 
mark of total and inconceivable ignorance concerning men and 
things, which, to every man of education with whom he has con- 
versed in any other town of Britain, are “ familiar as household 
words.” The degree to which the intellectual subjection of these 
people have been carried, is a thing of which I am quite sure you 
cannot possibly have the smallest suspicion. The Edinburgh Re- 
viewers have not checked or impeded only the influence of par- 
ticular authors among their countrymen; they have entirely pre- 
vented them from ever coming beyond the Tweed. They have 
willed them to be unkown, absolutely and literally unknown, and 


so are they at this moment. 
* * * * * * * 


‘ The spirit of this facetious and rejoicing ignorance, has become 
so habitual to the Scotchmen of the present day, that even they who 
have thrown off all allegiance to the Edinburgh Review, cannot 
devest themselves of its influence. There is no work which has 
done so much to weaken the authority of the Edinburgh Review, 
in such matters, as Blackwood’s Magazine; and yet I saw an arti- 
cle in that work the other day, in which it seemed to be made 
matter of congratulary reflection, that “if Mr. Coleridge should 
make his appearance suddenly among any company of well edu- 
cated people on this side the Tweed, he would meet with some 
little difficulty in making them comprehend who he was.” — What 
a fine idea for a Scotish critic to hug himself upon! How great 
is the blessing of a contented disposition! 

* * * * * * * 

‘The prestige of the Edinburgh Review has now, most un- 
doubtedly, vanished even here; but there still remains a shadow 
of it sufficient to invest its old conductors with a kind of authority 
over the minds of those, who once were disposed to consider them 
as infallible judges, de omnibus rebus et qguibusdam aliis; and then 
the high eminence of some of these gentlemen in their profession 
of the law, gives them another kind of hold upon the great body 
of persons ‘following that profession, which is every thing in Edin- 
burgh; because the influence of those who follow it is not neutral- 
ized to any considerable extent, by the presence of any great aris- 
tocracy, or of any great intellectual cultivation out of themselves. 
The Scotch are a people of talkers; and among such people, it is 
wonderful how far the influence of any one person may be carried 
around and below him, by mere second—third —and fourth-hand 
babbling, all derived from one trivial source. I am not, however, 
of opinion, that this kind of work will go on much longer. Jeff- 
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rey has evidently got sick of the Review—and, indeed, when I look 
back to what he has done, and compare that with what he might 
have done, [ think this is no wonder; Brougham has enough to do 
in parliament—that is to say, he gives himself enough to do; and 
even there, you well know what a charlatan kind of reputation he 
has—Horner is dead—Walter Scott has long since left them.— 
The Review is now a very sensible, plain sort of book; in its best 
parts, certainly not rising above the British Review—and in its in- 
terior parts, there is often a display of calm drivelling, much be- 
yond what the British Review itself would admit. And then there 
is no point—no wit—no joke—no spirit, nothing of the glee of 
youny existence about it. It is a very dull book, more proper to 
read between sleeping and waking, among old, sober, cautious 
tradesmen, than to give any spring to the fancy or reason of the 
young, the active, and the intelligent. The secret will out ere 
long—viz. That the Edinburgh Reviewers have not been able to 
get any effectual recruits among the young people about them. 
There is no infusion of fresh blood in the veins of the Review. 
When one visits Edinburgh, where one cannot stir a step without 
stumbling over troops of confident, comfortable, glib, smart young 
whigs, one is at a loss to understand the meaning of this dearth. 
One would suppose, that every ball-room and tavern overflowed 
with gay .dinburgh Reviewers. One hears a perpetual buzz about 
Jeffrey, Brougham, the Review, &c. &c., and would never doubt, 
that prime articles were undergoing the process of concoction in 
every corner. But, alas! the fact is, that the young Edinburgh 
whigs are a set of very stupid fellows, and the Review must wait 
long enough, if it is never to be resuscitated but by them. 

‘ They are really a very disagreeable set of pretenders—I mean 
those of them that do make any pretensions at all to literary cha- 
racter. They are very ill educated in general; they have no classi- 
cal learning; few of them can construe two lines of any Latin poet; 
and as for Greek, they scarcely know which end of the book should 
be held to their noses. They have never studied any philosophy of 
any kind—unless attending a course of lectures on metaphysics, 
delivered by a man far too ingenious to be comprehended for above 
five sentences at a time, by persons of their acquirements and ca- 
pacity, can be called studying philosophy. They know sometimes 
a little about chemistry and geology, to be sure; but these are 
studies in which the proficiency of mere amateurs, can never be 
any great matter. They know a very little of English history and 
politics—enough to enable them to spin out a few half-hours of 
biarney, in their debating societies. But, upon the whole, it may 
safely be asserted, that all they know, worthy of being known, upon 
any subject of general literature, politics or philosophy, is derived 
from the Edinburgh Review itself; and as they cannot do the 
Review any great service by giving it back its own materials, I 
conceive that this work is just in the act of falling a sacrifice to 
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habits of superficial acquirement, and contented ignorance, which 
it was short-sighted enough to encourage, if not to create, in or- 
der to serve its own temporary purposes among the rising gene- 
ration of Scotland. 

‘One would imagine, however that these young whigs might 
have begun, long ere this time, to suspect somewhat of their own 
situation. They must be quite aware, that they have never writ- 
ten a single page in the Edinburgh Review, or that, if they have 
so, their pages were uniformly looked upon as the mere lumber of 
the book; contrasting too, their own unproductive petulence, with 
the laborious and fruitful early years of those whom they worship, 
and in whose walk they would fain be supposed to be following— 
it is difficult to understand how they happen to keep themselves 
so free from the qualms of conscious imbecilitv. Perhaps, after 
all, they are au fond less conceited than they appear to be; but 
certainly, to judge from externals, there never was a more self- 
satisfied crew of young ignoramuses. After being let a little into 
their real character and attainments, I cannot say but that I de- 
rived a considerable degree of amusement from the contemplation 
of their manners. As for their talk, it is such utter drivelling, the 
moment they leave their text-books, (the moment they give over 
quoting,) that I must own I found no great entertainment in it. It 
is a pity to see a fine country, like Scotland, a country so rich in 
recollections of glorious antiquity, so rich in the monuments of 
genius, at this moment adorned with not a few full-grown living 
trees of immortal fruit—it is a pity to see such a country so devoid 
of promise for the future harvest. It is a pity to see her soil wast- 
ing on the nurture of this unproductive pestilential underwood, 
juices which, under better direction, might give breadth to the 
oak, and elevation to the pine.’ 
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HESE two poems, so confidently attributed to the pen of lord 

Byron, have attracted much less attention in this country than 
in Great Britain. They have, indeed, been republished here, and 
have found numerous readers, as will ever be the case with any 
producticn of that bard, whose earlier inspirations excited among 
us such enthusiastic applause. But ‘ Mazeppa’ was speedily dis- 
missed with indifference from public attention, and Don Juan sur- 
vives in our minds, chiefly by means of the strong disapprobation 
which its indelicacy and impiety incurred. It is, indeed, a cir- 
cumstance most auspicious to the cause of our national literature, 
and creditable to our national taste, that, although our reading 
public, endure much of the insipidity with which our literary 
caterers on the other side of the Atlantic supply us, and re-print 
many of the dullest and most evanescent novelties of the British 
press; yet the true character of such works is soon discovered, and 
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they quickly sink into deserved insignificance—while none but 
volumes of genuine, sterling merit, attain to the distinction of a 
second edition; and neither the charms of wit, nor the celebrity of 
a favourite author, can recommend works of impure or immoral 
sentiment to any degree of lasting esteem. Thus the spell of lord 
Byron’s name could not make the Vampire tolerable, nor Mazeppa 
popular, nor obtain forgiveness for the offensiveness of Don Juan. 

It is curious, therefore, to observe the contradictory observations 
of the British critics upon the two last.—We subjoin an epitome of 
some of them. 

1. The London Literary Gazette, after expressing a decided 
opinion that lord Byron is the author of Don Juan, calls that 
poem ‘this witty, if a little licentious, and delightful, if not very 
moral, production;’ ‘and concludes the review, which comprehends 
copious excerpta, both of the most exceptionable and the most in- 
nocent passages, with declaring, ‘though we cannot approve of 
every part, we have been much delighted with the whole’ 

2. The Electric Review, calls Don Juan, ‘ poetry which it is 
impossible to read without admiration; yet, which it is equally im- 
possible to admire, without losing some degree of self-respect; 
such as no brother could read aloud to his sister, no husband to 
his wife; poetry, in which the deliberate purpose of the author is 
to corrupt, by inflaming the mind, to seduce to the love of evil, 
which he has himself chosen as his good,’ &c. 

‘ The poet’s pathos,’ it is afterwards said, ‘ is but the sentimen- 
talism of the drunkard between his cups, or the relenting softness 
of the courtezan, who, the next moment, resumes the bad boldness 
of her degraded character. With such a man, who would wish 
either to laugh or to weep? And yet, who that reads him can re- 
frain alternately from either.’ 

Of Mazeppa, it is only remarked, ‘that it is less vigorously 
written than most of his lordship’s productions, and at the com- 
mencement, very slowly gains upon the reader’s interest. It may, 
however, be read without much offence, and it will amply repay 
perusal. ” 

3. The Monthly Review Enlarged, commences like the rest, with 
a page or two of abstract speculation on poetry in general, quite 
as applicable to any other poet, or any other poems; and finally, 
coming down to the subject, observes— the story of Mazeppa 
possesses the novelty of a lively vein, introduced into the octo-syl- 
labic measure, which was before sacred to the author’s dr eadful 
heroes, but it is certainly not one of his happiest efforts, although 
it contains some good description of .Szberian scenery.’ 

‘ As the basis of this narrative, viz. a love-intrigue, is in con- 
formity with lord Byron’s favourite contemplations, so the horrors 
of the result are congenial to the general nature of his pictures. 
Something new, however, is certainly presented in this incident, 
together with the descriptions and feelings to which it gives rise; 
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and in these particulars, the poem has its chief, and perhaps its 
only merit.’ 

Don Juan is called ‘a poem which has also such demerits, that 
neither his lordship, nor his usual publisher, has chosen to ac- 
knowledge it: but which, if originality and variety be the surest 
test of genius, has certainly the highest title to it; and which, we 
think, would have puzzled Aristotle with all his strength of poetics 
to explain, have animated Longinus with some of its passages, have 
delighted Aristophanes, and have choked Anacreon with joy, in- 
stead of with a grape. We imight almost imagine that the ambi- 
tion had seized the author to please and to displease the world at 
the same time; but we can scarcely think that he deserves the fate 
of the old man and his son and the ass, in the fable, or that he 
will please nobody, how strongly soever we may condemn the. 
more than poetic license of his muse. He has here exhibited that 
wonderful versatility of style and thought, which appear almost 
incompatible within the scope of a single subject; and the familiar 
and the sentimental, the witty and the sublime, the sarcastic and 
the pathetic, the gloomy and the droll, are all touched with so 
happy an art, and mingled together with such a power of union, 
yet such a discrimination of style, that a perusal of the poem ap- 
pears more like a pleasing and ludicrous dream, than the sober 
feeling of reality. It is certainly one of the strangest, though not 
the best of dreams; and it is much to be wished that the author, 
before he lay down to sleep had invoked, like Shakspeare’s Lysan- 
der, some geod angel to protect him against the wicked spirit of 
slumbers. We hope, however, that his readers have learnt to ad- 
mire his genius without being in danger from its influence; and 
we must not be surprised if a poet wi// not always write to instruct 
as well as to please us. Still we must explicitly condemn and repro- 
bate various passages and expressions in the poem, which we shall 
not insult the understanding, the taste, or the feeling of our readers 
by pointing out; endeavouring rather, like artful chemists, to ex- 
tract an essence from the mass, which, resembling the honey from 
poisonous flowers, may yet be sweet and pure.’ 

In conclusion. ‘ Voluptuous, then, as is his delineation of the de- 
light which the sex confer on us in this world, and powerful as 
are the varied attractions of his pen, it requires some exertion to 
withdraw ourselves from his spell, and to bestow merited censure 
on all the abuses which he commits, both as a painter and as a 
writer. We must, however, close his volume; and again we would 
remind him that these are not the deeds of which the recollection 
will enable him to say, on his death-bed, “* Nec me vixisse penitet, 
quoniam ita vixi ut me non frustra natum existimem.”’ 

4. The Gentleman’s Magazine. ‘ Italy, with all its charms of 
blue lakes and eternal sunshine, does not abound in poets, and it 
should seem as if other poets than its own, felt the influence of 
that land of silk and slavery. Lord Byron’s vigorous and original 
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style has certainly received no obvious improvement since his re- 
sidence on the shores of the Mediterranean, and his present poem 
forms no exception to the general rank of his Italian efforts. But 
he is a poetic genius; indolence may enfeeble his powers, as it does 
those of all men, but it cannot extinguish them; carelessness of 
fame, or contempt of criticism may debase his poetry by common- 
place allusion, or negligent arrangement, but the true fire still 
burns, and if it be only exposed to the air for a moment, it flames 
out and vindicates its early brilliancy. Mazeppa is to us the least 
interesting of the noble bard’s works.’ 

5. Lhe European Magazine, speaking of Don Juan; ‘It isa 
lively, witty, and amusing work; though the laxity of morals it 
betrays, and the occasional sneers at religion, detract considerably 
from its respectability. On the whole, however, we cannot highly 
compliment his lordship upon this addition to his works, nor con- 
ceive it at all calculated to increase that admiration of his talents 
his prior works have so justly obtained for him. 

‘In closing this hasty and imperfect notice, we must apologize 
to our readers for any incorrectness that may appear. Of the poem 
itself, we have only to say—that, notwithstanding its easy versifi- 
cation, and undoubted merit as to composition, it presents a prue 
riency of thought and language, that it would have been better to 
repress than indulge. Nothing is so easy as to give licentiousness 
an inviting aspect—and when genius,whose inspired strains should 
take a nobler range, condescends to revel in its bosom—however 
lofty it may be—however superior in the eyes of the world, iit dis- 
graces itself by prostituting the richest gift of God to man.’ 

6. Lhe Monthly Magazine, (sir Richard Philips’s.) ‘ A poem, 
of which two cantos have been published within ee month, under 
the title of Don Juan, is considered to be from the pen of lord 
Byron; and it certainly indicates the powers of the same genius 
et produced Childe Harold and Beppo. Great, however, as its 
literary merits undoubtedly are, we fear that, in justice, its moral 
qualities must be rated very low. But iord By ron does not affect 
to be a moral writer; on the contrary, he seems to have a wish to 
be thought otherwise; and it is evident from all his works, that, to 
the delight which he himself takes in the exercise of his own im- 
pressive talents, we are chiefly indebted for the various effusions 
of his superb poetry. Don Juan is incomplete; the author intends 
to construct a large poem, and we have no doubt will produce, if 
he perseveres, one of the finest epics in a gay spirit, that has en- 
riched any language. The story is founded on the adventures of 
the dramatic hero of the same name, and is managed with aston- 
ishing ease and libertine gayety. The flexibility of the English 
language was never exhibited so perfectly before; in pliability, it 
now appears equal to the cartilaginous suppleness o! the ftalian, 
and, in agility, turns all the skipping graces of the French into 
shrugs and dislocations. 
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‘ We have now to notice an acknowledged work of lord Byron, 
of a more serious, character than Don Juan, Mazeppa, which is 
very like other works of this noble poet, and, in our opinion, not 
less original than the finest of them. The same intense thinking 
pervades it; the same igneous touches of a rapt and fiery spirit, 
sparkle and shine in every part; it is also marked with the same 
carelesness of moral consequences, provided moral emotion is 
excited; and it intérests us in despite of the objection which a 
priori we perhaps might have made to the choice of the story. But it 
is the glory of lord Byron’s muse, to compel us to sympathize with 
a class of persons, with whom we should be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge any communion of mind; in contempt of all our pharasaical 
affectations of propriety and decorum, he lays hold of us as it were 
with a dreadful hand, and compelling us to look inward upon the 
secrets of our own hearts, shows one by one, shaking us with dread 
while he does so, the germs within ourselves of each of those 
libertine frailties on which he so delights to expatiate. The object 
of the poet seems to have been, to delineate that vivid impression 
which the casual observation of trivial things makes, in moments 
of high intellectual excitement, when our senses acquire a sort of 
instantaneous power of snatching images that are never, by any 
change of circumstances, afterwards removed from the memo 
Mazeppa, for an intrigue with a lady, is tied naked on the back of 
a wild horse, which bears him furiously away to the desert; and, 
if all that is fine in the poem, is not contained in the description 
of this flight, all that original is; and it is, in our opinion, the most 
skilful and original composition of its kind in English poetry.’ 

7. The British Review. * Of a poem (Don Fuan,) so flagitious 
that no bookseller has been willing to take upon himself the pub- 
lication, though most of them disgrace themselves by selling it, 
what can the critic say? His praise or censure ought to found it- 
self on examples, produced from the work itself. For praise, as 
far as regards the poetry, many passages might be exhibited; for 
condemnation, as far as regards the morality, all; but none for 
either purpose can be produced, without insult to the ear of de- 
cency, and vexation to the heart that feels for domestic or national 
happiness.’ 

8. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine..‘ If lord Byron be capa- 
ble of receiving any pleasure from the interest his contemporaries 
and countrymen take in him and his muse, the eagerness of the 
reception which this little tale has met with, must afford abun- 
dantly such gratification. In truth, the public admiration for this 
remarkable man, has been carried to such an extreme, that to sus- 
pect the possibility of a failure in any thing he attempts, is a thing 
altogether out of the question. Of our other great authors, even 
the greatest, are not exempted from the workings of the common- 
place critical mania so entirely as lord Byron is. We doubt very 
much whether there ever was any popularity so extensive as his, 
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and at the same time founded on such deep principles, in the whole 
history of English poets. 

*‘ Mazeppa is a very fine and spirited sketch of a very noble 
story, and is every way worthy of its author.’ 

9. Fhe British Critic. ‘ The cold reception of Mazeppa, must 
have given to lord Byron rather a broad intimation of his decline 
in the public favour. Monotonous and mouthing mediocrity is but 
ill adapted to sustain a character which owes its advancement to a 
brilliant, wild, but meretricious irregularity. In Mazeppa, the 
noble lord has travelled out of his usual latitude; his genius ap- 
pears to have been chilled by the inclement air of the north, and 
even where it would rouse itself into exertion, it only the more 
betrays by a speedy relapse, the lethargy increasing upon it. If 
the poet be dull, the public will be indifferent; and lord Byron has 
at last discovered that the occasional brilliances of his former 
poems have not cast a protecting shield over the insignificance of 
his last. 

‘If Don Juan be not a satire—what is it? A more perplexing 
question could not be put to the critical squad. Of the four hun- 
dred and odd stanzas whieh the two cantos contain, not a tittle 
could, even in the utmost latitude of interpretation, be dignified 
by the name of poetry. It has not wit enough to be comic; it has 
not spirit enough to make it lyric; nor is it didactic of any thing but 
mischief. The versification and morality are about upon a par; as 
far, therefore, as we are enabled to give it any character at all, we 
should pronounce it a narrative of degrading debauchery in dog- 
grel rhyme.’ 
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[From Les Souvenirs et Anecdotes Secretes pour servir a |’Histoire de la Re- 
volution. ] 


WHEN the St. Helena Manuscript was published in London, I 

received the two first copies that reached Paris. I kept one, 
and sent the other to general Barras. The next time I saw him, I 
observed that the memozre must certainly have been drawn up by 
Bonaparte himself; for I thought nobody else could possibly have 
written it; and many of my friends were of the same opinion. You 
mistake, replied the general; the work itself contains evident proof 
that it is not written by him.. On two occasions, mention is made of 
my connection with Bonaparte with reference to facts indifferent 
in themselves, and which, consequently, he could have no interest 
in misrepresenting; and yet the most erroneous statements are 
made. 

The first error, continued Barras, appears in page 10, where I 
am styled a seaman by Bonaparte, who knew very well that I was 
not a seaman, and that if I had been in India, it was as a military 
officer, commanding troops of the line, and not as an officer of the 


navy. 
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The second error, which is more detailed, and consequently 
more apparent, occurs in page 15, where the following lines are 
attributed to Napoleon: 

‘ The affair of the sections (on the 13th Vendemiaire,) raised me 
to the rank of general of division, and I thus acquired a sort of 
celebrity. The successful party, being dissatisfied with the victory, 
I was detained in Paris against my inclination, for all my ambi- 
tion was to appear in the field in my new rank. 

‘ Thus I remained idle in Paris. I had no relations; I was to- 
tally ignorant of the forms of society, and I visited only at the 
house of Barras, where I was always kindly received. There, for 
the first time, I saw my wife, who had so great an influence over 
the events of my life, and whose memory will ever be dear to 
me. 

‘ I was not insensible to female charms, though I was naturally 
timid in the company of women. Madame de Beauharnois was 
the first who inspired me with confidence; one day when I chanced 
to be sitting near her, she paid me many flattering compliments 
on my military talent. I was delighted with her praises—I follow- 
ed her wherever she went; in short, I fell passionately in love with 
her, and our friends remarked it long before I had courage to tell 
her so. 

‘ At length Barras spoke to me on the subject. I had no reason 
to disguise my sentiments. Well, said he, since it is so, you must 
marry Madame de Beauharnois. You have military rank and 
talents that may be turned to advantage; but you are solitary, 
without fortune, without connection. You must marry, that will 
give weight to your character. Madame de Beauharnois is agreea- 
ble and intelligent, but she is a widow; and the state of widow- 
hood is nothing now-a-days. Women no longer play a high part 
in public affairs, they. must marry to acquire consequence. You 
have talent which will distinguish you in the world; Madame de 
Beauharnois likes you;—will you entrust me with the negociationé 

‘I awaited the answer with the utmost anxiety; it proved fa- 
vourable. Madame de Beauharnois granted me her hand; and, if 
in the course of my life I ever enjoyed happiness, I owe it entirely 
to her.’ 

Thus, continued Barras, Bonaparte transforms me into the ne- 
gociator of his marriage; but it is all a fabrication. He certainly 
saw Madame de Beauharnois, for the first time at my house, and 
as it is stated, there fell in love with her, and formed the plan of 
his marriage; the denouement, however, was nearly brought about 
before I had the least knowledge of the affair; and it was not until 
the eve of his marriage, that Bonaparte came to inform me of it, 
and to know whether I approved of the match. It was certainly 
somewhat late to ask such a question; but I had no reason to with- 
hold my consent, and I offered him my congratulations. He is 
made to say, as you will observe, that if he ever enjoyed happiness 
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in his life, he is indebted for it to his wife. It may be so; but a 
few days after his marriage, he spoke to me in a very different 
tone. From these circumstances, added Barras, I conclude that 
the manuscript is not the preduction of Bonaparte. 

M. Tabarié, under secretary of state for the war department, 
likewise observed to me, that the style bore not the least resem- 
blance to Napoleon’s. On this subject, he related to me the fol- 
lowing curious particulars: ‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘a vast number 
of letters and notes written by the emperor; his sentences were 
occasionally short, but for the most part interminably long. His 
style was fantastic, his expressions singular; but genius and depth 
of thinking were observable in every thing he wrote. He some- 
times addressed five letters daily to the same minister, and yet his 
correspondence was always full of matter. This activity of mind 
lasted as long as fortune favoured him; when his prosperity began 
to decline, his letters became less frequent, and his ideas less clear; 
and, as we did not always understand what he wrote, we dreaded 
to receive a note from him. These notes ceased altogether, after 
the Russian campaign. It is customary to judge of the emperor 
only by his military glory; but if the letters transmitted by him to 
the different ministers and authorities, whilst in the plenitude of 
his power and faculties, should ever be collected together, posterity 
will regard him even as a greater politician than a captain.’ 

Bonaparte’s Law Knowledge.—What particularly astonished 
Treilhard was the prodigious memory of the emperor:—it was a 
subject to which he was continually alluding. 

The articles of the civil code, after being drawn up and taken 
into consideration in private conferences, were submitted to the 
discussion of the council of state, at which Napoleon frequently 
presided. Treilhard wondered at the readiness with which Bona- 
parte frequently illustrated the point in question, by quoting ex- 
tempore, whole passages from the Roman civil law; a subject 
which, from its nature, seemed to be entirely foretgn to him. One 
day the emperor requested his attendance, in order to acquaint 
him with some new ideas on criminal legislation; after conversing 
together for some time, they formed themselves into a little com- 
mittee, and the counsellor of state took the liberty of asking the 
emperor how he had acquired so familiar a knowledge of law af- 
fairs, considering that his-whole life had been spent in camps? 
Bonaparte replied: — 

‘When I was merely a lieutenant, I was put under arrest, un- 
justly it is true; but that is nothing to the point. The little room 
which was assigned for my prison, contained no furniture but an 
old chair, an old bed, and an old cupboard; im the cupboard was a 
ponderous folio volume, older and more worm-eaten than all the 
rest; it proved to be the Digest. As I had no paper, pens, ink, or 
pencils, you may easily imagine that this book was a valuable prize 

tome. It was so volummous, and the leaves were so covered 
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with marginal notes in manuscript, that had I been confined a 
hundred years I could never have been idle. I was only ten days 
deprived of my liberty; but on recovering it, I was saturated with 
Justinian, and the decisions of the Roman legislators. Thus I 
picked up my knowledge of civil law, with which I so often trou- 
ble you.’ 


Art. XIII.—Jtalian Literature. Histoire Literaire d’Italie, par 
P. L. Ginguene, Tomes 7, 8, and 9. 


[From the Journal des Savans. | 


AS COURSE of Italian literature begun at the Athenzum of Paris, 

in 1802, gave rise to this work, the three first volumes of which, 
divided after the example of Tiraboschi, into the heads of The- 
ology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, Sciences, and Belles Lettres, ap- 
peared in 1811, 1812, 1813. Literary history, since the time when 
Bacon marked its place, which was still vacant, in the table of hu- 
man knowledge, has been the subject of a great number of books, 
which differ from each other in the distribution and choice of the 
materials, as much as in the form and the style. 

M. Ginguene in his first three volumes, brought down the lite- 
rary history of Italy to the end of the 15th century. On beginning 
the fourth volume, he divided into three parts, the picture of the 
age of Leo X. 1. Poetry. 2. Study of the sciences, and ancient 
languages. 3. Italian prose, philosophy, history, novels, &c. T'wo 
branches of saitey, the epic and the dramatic alone, sufficed to fill 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes. It might be expected to find 
in the seventh, ‘the history of the other kinds of poetry; but the 
author announces at the beginning of this volume, that he has 
changed his plan, and thought fit to place several articles of the 
second and third parts before those of the first, of which he still 
had to treat. We disapprove of his reasons for this change, and 
shall, therefore, follow the order which we should have preferred, 
and begin with the ninth volume, which treats of didactic poetry, 
satire, and lyric poetry, in which sonnets are included. 

This volume, exclusive of the general table of contents of the 
whole work, with which it is terminated, contains but 430 pages, 
of which, only the first 264 are by M. Ginguene. The poem of 
the Bees, by Ruccelai, and that of Alamanni on Agriculture, (La 
Coltivazione) are the first two with which he makes us acquainted. 
The second appears to. be far too little known, even in France, 
where the author composed it in banishment, and dedicated two 
hundred fine verses to Francis I. 

Among the Italian Satires of the serious class, M. G. distin- 
guishes those of Ariosto, Alamanni, and Ercole Bentivoglio; he 
neglects nothing that can show their originality; but it appears to 
us, that excepting some pieces of Ariosto, there is not to be found 
in any of these Satires (says M. Daunou, the Reviewer) either 
the energy of Juvenal, the ingenius raillery of Horace, or the happy 
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mixture of both these, such as we find in Boileau, and some more 
modern French satirists. The pre-eminence which the Italians 
might claim here is not very glorious; they invented the burlesque 
satire, and have preserved in it a superiority which is neither to 
be disputed nor envied. Those who have attempted to imitate them 
in this way of writing, have for ever disgraced it among us, by 
adding grossness of expression to meanness of ideas; whereas, in 
Ttaly, as M. G. has not failed to remark, buffoonery in the thoughts 
is compatible with harmony of versification, purity of language, 
and grace of style. This kind of composition, created by Burchi- 
ello, in the fifteenth century, was cultivated by many poets of the 
sixteenth; but M. G. has been obliged to employ much art and 
care, not to extract from all these Satires, any thing unworthy of 
the gravity of a literary history, and yet to give a just and com- 
plete idea of this species of composition. Here, as in the other 
chapters, there are excellent biographical notices. 

The text of M. G. finishes with the first article of the following 
chapter: ‘this article treats of cardinal Bembo, considered as a 
lyric poet, and as the head of the school of the Petrarchists. All 
the rest of the volume is by M. Salfi, a learned Italian. 

The title of lyric poetry is extended in Italy, to many fugitive 
pieces, which we are not accustomed. to include under that desig- 
nation; for we, indeed, almost exclusively reserve it for the Ode: 
they apply it, not only to their Canzonz, but also to sonnets and 
various pieces, which we should call either amatory or elegiac. 
Under this head, therefore, we here find a very great number of 
authors, a multitude of productions, and especially of sonnets: in 
a word, all such poems as are not comprehended under the title of 
the epic, dramatic, didactic, or satirical. 

In distinguishing the different sects of lyric poets, and the cha- 
racteristics of their poetry, M. Salfi has not neglected the peculiar 
forms of their versification. He relates, for instance, how Brocardo 
and Tolomei, reviving a project conceived by Leo Alberti in the 
fifteenth century, endeavoured to subject Italian poetry to the laws 
of Latin versification. Brocardo published rules and examples of 
this kind of verse, promising to support them on principles of phi- 
losophy and music. It was in vain, however, that Italian hexa- 
meters, pentameters, &c. were composed, the theory never gained 
credit, and M. Salfi is persuaded that there is no reason to regret 
its failure. 

The rather long list of these lyric poets is terminated at least by 
a celebrated name; Tasso, if he had not a title to immortal glory, 
would merit a brilliant reputation by his Canzoni, and even by his 
Sonnets. His Lyric Poems, in the extracts and translations given 
of them, are highly interesting, and decidedly superior to all those 
of his contemporaries. 

M. Salfi has collected in a particular section, information rela- 
tive to the Italian poetesses of the sixteenth century. Here the 
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attempts are numerous, but success is rare. Though the subjects 
of these poems are very different, being both religious and ama- 
tory,an obscure and cold mysticism reigns almost equally through- 
out: the art employed is too apparent to suffer us to see any trace 
of profound or genuine sensibility. In truth, we should reduce to 
very small collections, all these lyric productions of the Italian 
poets of both sexes, if we retrenched the forms of expression which 
have grown trite; such as golden hair, necks of alabaster, sparkling 
eyes, inflamed hearts, and the stars, and Aurora, and zephyr, all the 
common places, in short, of exotic mythology. Those are true poets, 
who know how to substitute for this verbiage, or, at least, to mix 
with it the warm expression of some original sentiment or thought; 
and this is a merit which cannot be allowed among the Italian 
poets, to any but Petrarch, Guidiccioni, sometimes to Costanzo, 
and almost always to Tasso. 

The extreme utility of the volume of which we have given an 
account, consists in pointing out the poems which still remain 
highly interesting, and in giving an instructive analysis of those, 
the reading of which would be of no advantage. 
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Mr. Walsh’s ‘ Appeal from the Judg- 
ments of Great Britain, respecting 
the United States of America,’ part |. 
It is owing to an accidental disap- 

pointment, that the present number of 
this Journal does not contain a full and 
particular notice of this highly inter- 
esting work. The subject, however, 
will not very soon become stale, and 
shall be our theme on a future occa- 
sion. Meantime, we are happy to learn 
from the publisher, that a second edi- 
tion is in preparation. 

Salt as a Manure.—A pamphlet, 
showing the advantages of salt as a 
manure, for arable and pasture lands, 
has recently been published, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Society for 
the promotion of Agriculture, and on the 
recommendation of its President, by 
Messrs. M. Carey & Son;—at whose 
store it is for sale. The information 
which it contains, is worthy the atten- 
tion of all agriculturalists, and the very 
reasonable price for which it is sold, 
should be an additional recommenda- 
tion. 

Agricultural Almanac.——Tothe same 
society, we are soon to be indebted for 
an Almanae of the year 1820, intended 


for the use and benefit of farmers. The 
well known agricultural experience, 
and literary talents of the Curators of 
that society, give assurance of the util- 
ity and elegance of the work. 

New Law Books.—Among the re- 
cent publications, are announced the 
15th volume of Tyng’s Massachusetts 
Reports, 4th of Wheaton’s Reports, 
and the first of ‘ Reports of Cases ar- 
gued and determined in the Circuit 
Court of the United States, for the third 
Circuit.’ By R, Peters, jun. Esq. and a 
second edition of Moore’s Digested In- 
dex, with additions, by J. E. Hall, Esq. 

Fine Arts.—One of the disadvan- 
tages under which our artists have la- 
boured, has been the difficulty of pro- 
curing canvas, well prepared for paint- 
ing, and the necessity of importing ali 
their canvas for /arge pictures. Mr. 
M’Cauley, floor-cloth manufacturer of 
Philadelphia, has recently obviated 
this difficulty, by preparing it of any 
size, and of a quality far superior to 
that which can be procured in Europe. 


Parisian J ournals.—There has been 
for sometime established at Paris, a 
‘ Hermes Romanus,’ in the Latin lan- 
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guage, from which forcigners, the most 
distant conversant with Latin, might 
deduce favourable ideas of French lite- 
rature, manners, and power. A rival 
to this Journal, is now on the point of 
appearing in the ‘ Athenzwum,’ to be 
printed in the Greek language, and 
designed chiefly for circulation in the 
Greek Islands. 

Coloured Snow.—It appears by the 
Giornale di Fisica, &c. that a shower 
of red snow fell in Carniola, in the 
nights of the 5th and 6th of March, 
1808. On the same night, a shower of 
snow, of a rose colour, fell over the 
surface of Carnia, Gadore, Belluno, 
and Feltri, to the height of twenty cen- 
timetres. The earth was previously 
covered with snow of a pure white, and 
the coloured snow was succeeded by 
other of a pure white; neither were the 
two kinds mingled together, but re- 
mained perfectly distinct, even during 
liquefaction. When a portion of this 
snow was melted, and the water evapo- 
rated, a little finely-divided earth, of a 
rosy colour, remained, not attractable 
by the magnet, and consisting of silex, 
alumine, and oxide of iron. 

The same phenomenon happened at 
the same time in the mountains of Val- 
telline, Brescia, and the Tyrol. This 
snow was of a red or blood-rose colour, 
and was underlaid and covered with 
white snow. Its colour faded gradually 
until it was dissolved. On the same 
evenings, of the 5th and 6th of March, 
1803, a shower of red snow fell at Pez- 
zo, at the extremity of the Valle Ca- 
monica. It was preceded by a very 
violent wind on the 5th. 

On the evenings of the 14th and 15th 
of March, 1813, coloured rain 2nd snow 
fell overa very large extent of coun- 
try. Red rain fell in the two Cala- 
brias, and on the opposite part of Ab- 
ruzzo, the wind being at east and 
south-east. Snow and hail of a yellow 
red colour fell over all Tuscany, with 
a north wind. Red snow fell at Tol- 
mezzo, the wind being at north-east, 
and in the Carnia Alps. And, finally, 
snow of a brownish yellow colour fell 
at Bologna, the wind being south-west. 


Notorza, 


An Electrical Man.—Dr. Harimanu, 
of Francfort, on the Oder, has pub- 
lished in a German Medical Journal, a 
statement, according to which, he is 
able to produce at pleasure, an efflux 
of electrical matter from his body to- 
wards other persons. You hear the 
crackling, see the sparks, and feel the 
electric shock. He has now acquired 
this faculty to so high a degree, that it 
depends solely on his own pleasure to 
make an electric spark issue from his 
fingers, or to draw it from any other 
part of his body. Thus in this electrical 
man, the will has an influence on the 
development of the electricity, which 
had not hitherto been observed, except 
in the electrical eel. 


Paper from Beet-Root.—A. M. Si- 
nisen has published at Copenhagen, an 
account of a series of experiments 
which he has made for ascertaining the 
practicability of manufacturing paper 
from the pulp of beet-root. As a proof 
of the success of his experiments, he 
has: printed his work on paper manu- 
factured from this material. 


Education.—F rom a statament made 
by Mr. Brougham, in the House of 
Commons, it appears that the number 
of schools for the whole of England ‘is 
4,800, and the number of children 
educated at the endowed and unen- 
dowed schools, comprehending day 
schools, is about 700,000. The number 
of day schools is 3,500, and the number 
of children educated there is 50,000, 
leaving 650,000 for the number edu- 
cated at the endowed and unendowed 
schools throughout England. 


Sweden.—The universities of Swe- 
den are in an excellent state. In the 
beginning of the year, the whole num- 
ber of pupils was 3,485. ‘The expense 
to government is about 70,000 pounds 
per annum, a great part of which is for 
the support of poor students. There 
are 45 printing presses in Sweden, 16 
of which are in Stockholm. The num- 
ber of Journals amounts to 46, of which 
eight appear in the capital. 





ERRATA.—In the number for October, page 318, 6th line from the bottom, 
for infuse, read insure.—Page 327, line 4th from the bottom, for elasticity, read 


chastity. 


